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Baylan: Animist Religion and 
Philippine Peasant Ideology* 


by 


Alfred W. McCoy 


Introduction 


The official campaign biography of Philippine 
President Ferdinand Marcos, first published in 1964 
and since reprinted many times, begins with a re- 
markable description of a man who presents himself 
as a devout Roman Catholic andis the leader of the 
only Christian nation in Asia. 


Not often does a man become a legend in his 
own time, while facts are still handy to mute 
the songs of fiction. But a persistent le- 
gend reverberates in the Philippines.:., that 
Ferdinand Marcos has an anting anting in his 
back. The anting anting is a talisman. There 
are’ several of them in Tagalog and Ilocano 
folklore, originally the possessions of tribal 
medicine men. 


The Marcos charm is a famous one. It is a 
sliver. of petrified medicinal wood, so the 
story goes, bequeathed to Marcos by a legend- 
ary figure of the previous generation, Gregorio 
Aglipay. Among its virtues, it permits its 
holder to disappear and reappear at will. It 
has other supernatural attributes, one of them 
being that under some circumstances the use of 
it can restore the dead to life. 


Aglipay was a Catholic priest who joined the 
revolution of 1898 against Spain, resisted the 
American Occupation, and afterward founded a 
revolutionary, independent church...Aglipay, 
before he died, gave his magic talisman to 
Marcos to protect him during the battle of 
Bataan [in 1942], making an incision in 
Ferdinand's back with his own hand to insert 
the amulet. 
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At Bataan, men knew that to go on patrol with 
Lieutenant Ferdinand Marcos, an intelligence 
officer who ranged well behind the enemy lines, 
was an infallible way to win the Purple Heart, 
if not a gold star... Selected to patrol with 
him, the men would rub his back, each in turn, 
a superstitious gesture. But several who did 
not participate in this ceremony had not re- 
turned. 


That former President Sukarno of Indonesia or 
Field Marshal Sarit of Thailand should have been 
described in such a fashion would hardly merit com- 
ment. But for President Marcos, who styles himself 
a rational manager of governments, to encourage dis- 
semination of such a description to a mass audience 
is an indication that Philippine political culture 
still exhibits significant characteristics that are 
neither Catholic, modern, nor Western. The mention 
of the "tribal medicine men" who possessed the earli- 
est anting anting is a reference to the pre-Hispanic 
spirit medium, the baylan, whose descendants still 
practice the rituals of spirit propitiation in much 
of the contemporary Philippines and insular Southeast 
Asia. And his publicist's avocation of President 
Marcos' magical powers in armed combat as a qualifi- 
cation for national political leadership is very much 
a part of traditional concepts of kingship in the 
Malay world of the Philippines, Indonesia and Malaysia. 
The region's oral traditions and literature contain 
numerous myths of ancient heroes who can fly or dis- 
appear by virtue of magical charms, and the modern 
social history of Southeast Asia is marked by frequent 
peasant revolts led by men believed to have great 
spiritual and magical powers. 


While the traditional animistic religions of which 
these beliefs are a part have received considerable 
attention from anthropologists, historians have tended 
to pass over the magical talisman of peasant revolts 
as incidental manifestations of a vague peasant mil- 
lennialism. Most describe religious influences on 
the region's political cultures almost exclusively in 
terms of the great alien traditions — Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, or Christianity. Anthropological 
research conducted in all major regions of Southeast 
Asia has indicated that propitiation of terrestrial 
and ancestral spirits remains one of the primary 
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Preoccupations of peasants despite a nominal ad- 
hesion, in varying degrees of superficiality, to 
the great alien religions. Although historians 

of Southeast Asia have applied a number of anthro- 
pological concepts to their research with consid- 
erable profit, they have to date taken little cog- 
nizance of the literature on animism in their 
analyses of peasant political culture. This is 
particularly true for the Philippines where social 
historians have generally attributed the less 
rational aspects of modern peasant revolts to a 
vague millennial tradition or an ill-defined folk 
Catholicism. Not only has this approach clouded 
the social context of these Movements, it has im- 
posed an arbitrary and illusory boundary between 
the peasant political cultures of the Philippines 
and the other Malay societies of Indonesia and 
Malaysia. l 


During the early centuries of the Christian era 
the animist beliefs common to the societies of in- 
sular Southeast Asia were strongly influenced by 
Indian culture which provided similar vocabularies, 
myths, symbolism, and rituals for the propitiation 
of local spirits. The assimilation of Indian con- 
cepts established certain strong similarities in 
animistic religions throughout much of Southeast 
Asia. More importantly, it may have contributed 
to the resilience which has enabled these beliefs 
` to survive centuries in the shadows of the state- 
sponsored great religions. Not only did these 
animist beliefs survive, they have continued to 
play a substantial, in some cases dominant, role 
in the mobilization of modern peasant movements. 


Animistic Religion in Southeast Asia 


Although there is a considerable fund of re- 
search on the Indian cultural influence on South- 
east Asia's societies, the degree of similarity in 
cosmology, spirit beliefs, and ritual practice has, 
if anything, been underestimated. At the most 
basic level there are, as Sir James Frazer demon- 
strated with his weighty survey, general similari- 
ties in animistic religions and ritual practice 
throughout the world. 2 However, all of those areas 
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of Southeast Asia that the French historian Coedes 
defined as "Farther India", together with the 
Philippines which he mistakenly excluded, demon- 
strate close parallels in the conception and prac- 
tice of animism that go far beyond the obvious 
similarities in spirit worship common to peasant 
societies. 


Although Coedes tended to equate the "Indianiza- 
tion" of Southeast Asia during the 2nd to 15th Cen- 
turies A.D. with the establishment of formal Hindu 
royal courts, its most lasting contributions to the 
region's cultures came in forms far less concrete 
than palaces and monuments — writing scripts, myths, 
vocabulary, ritual, cosmology, and demonology. If 
those scholars who have studied the Indian influ- 
ence in insular Southeast Asia are correct in their 
conclusions, it would seem that Indianization trans- 
formed local spirit worship into a systemized world 
view with many of the qualities of a "great" 
religion. 


The similarities in these religions are most 
readily apparent in the Malay world of insular 
Southeast Asia. With only a few exceptions, the 
Malay societies studied have a popular conception 
of cosmology divided into a sky-world, earth-world, 
and an underworld all inhabited by large numbers of 
ancestral and natural spirits.> While the spirits 
of the remote skyworld are often benign, the earth 
and underworld spirits (which are in constant con- 
tact with human society) are actively or latently 
malign. One of the most common earth spirits found 
in these disparate insular societies, the pontianak 
(Malay) or patianac (Tagalog), is a good example of 
the fearsome quality of the spirit world. Generally 
associated with infant mortality or stillbirth, the 
Tagalog patianac are described as "creatures with 
very long ears, long, grasshopper legs, and goat-like 
hoofs" who lurk about rural settlements searching for 
pregnant women to attack. Similarly, the Malay 
pontianac is believed to be a birdlike "banshee" that 

rives its claws into the belly of a pregnant woman, 
killing both the mother and child. § 


Among the great number of natural demons charac- 
teristic of Southeast Asian animism, there is only 
one generally credited with a sphere of influence 
larger than a particular locale — the naga serpent 
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of Indian mythology. In the first book of the 
ancient Indian epic Mahabharta, naga serpents ap- 
pear as the children of the god Kadru who personi- 
fies -the. earth. Generally depicted as predatory 
serpents, the nagas of the Mahabharta have only 
two effective enemies — their cousin the Garuda 
bird who is granted the divine favour of making 
the na a its food, and the Brahmanical priest 
skilled in magic and incantations".’ The naga 


or babaylan in the Visayan region of the central 
| Philipotnes.11 3 

| 
| 


Not only is the same root word used in many parts 
of insular Southeast Asia but the specifics of the 
animistic priesthood's recruitment, social role, 
and ritual practice are markedly similar in several 
significant respects. Jealous of their territorial 
prerogatives if not aggressively malign, the spirits 


image appears often in pre-colonial Southeast 

Asia — decorating the temples of Champa in central 
Vietnam; as theriomorphic serpents carried by a 
row of 54 stone giants outside the gate of victory 
at Angkor Thom in Cambodia; and on the Borobudur 
temple complex in central Java where they are 


shown being charmed by the spells of a Brahman 
sorcerer.’ . 


More importantly, the naga figure recurs fre- 
quently in the region's political mythology and 
state rituals. Believed in Indian religions and 
its Southeast Asian variants to be the owner of 
the earth, the naga is used as a legitimizing 
symbol -in a number of dynastic mythologies. A 
10th century. A.D. Cambodian inscription traces 
the line of Khmer kings to a uion between an 
early ancestor and a celestial naga princess; and 
an earlier Cham inscription refers to a Brahman 
priest who established a new dynasty by his mar- 
riage to another naga princess.? In 1926 the 
British colonial mar Sa Winstedt reported 
that the naga symbol’ had played a significant 
role in a recent installation ceremony for the 
new sultan in the Malay state of Perak. 10 


The Priesthood 


The region's animistic religions also have 
their equivalents. of the Indianized Brahman 


priests and sorcerers who appear as the naga's 
nemesis in art and literature. In insular 


Southeast Asia the most common term for spirit 
mediums is derived from the classical Malay word 
belian — balian or waylan in Java, Bali, Borneo 
and Halmahera; bailan, mabalian, or baylan among 
the interior populations of Mindanao; and baylan 
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of this world frequently inflict evil in the form 
of sickness or natural calamity upon individuals 
or entire communities. Incapable of communicating 
with the invisible world of the spirits of their 
own, men are compelled to consult a baylan who can 
contact the relevant spirits and propitiate them 
with offerings of blood and food made acceptable 
with arcane chants and magic words. While low- 
level practitioners can achieve a modicum of 
skill through a simple apprenticeship, most 
mediums with any real influence in the spirit 
world have a divine calling, often an hereditary 
one, and are frequently guided in their work by 

a familiar spirit who serves as their interpreter 
with the malign immanence. The priesthood often 
imposes a demanding way of life on the medium and 
many baylan suffer a brief period of madness be- 
fore accepting their calling — a sign of selec- 
tion found among such diverse cultures as the 
Ilocano, Kalinga, and Isneg of northern Luzon; 
the Ilongo of the central Philippines; and the 
Ngaju of Southern Borneo. 42 


While contemporary baylan are usually relig- 
ious or ritual specialists, secular and sacred 
leadership in the traditional societies of in- 
sular Southeast Asia were closely related. 

There was only the vaguest distinction in many 
societies between the religious role of the spirit 
medium and the political-military role of the 
‘secular leadership, the sultan and lesser datu. 
Depending on the immediate needs of a given society 
and its particular historic circumstance, a spirit 
medium could assume temporary political leader- 
ship, particularly during times of insurgency, 
while sultans or datus could preempt the spiritual 
role of the baylan to reinforce their authority in 
periods of acute political crisis. Datu and 
sultan were usually credited with possession of 
magical powers, and were often related by blood or 
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marriage to the baylan. In the 18th century, for 
example, Perak on the west coast of Malaya had a 
"state shaman" of royal descent known as the 
Sultan Muda. His 20th century successor is the 
leader of all the state's magicians and responsi- 
ble for maintaining the spiritual vitality of the 
sultan's sacred regalia. The sultan, like the 
shaman, is protected by a familiar spirit, and in 
a famous ritual in 1874 Perak's Sultan Abdullah 
himself became possessed of nine spirits to di- 
vine whether his state's first British resident 
could travel down the Perak River in safety.13 


The Great Serpent 


The similarities of the baylan's selection and 
social role are significant, but they do not con- 
stitute sufficient evidence for a community of 
religious experience among Southeast Asia's dis- 
parate societies. Convincing evidence for such 
an interpretation can be found, however, through 
comparison of specific spirit rituals, most par- 


ticularly the concern for naga orientation in house 


construction and calendric movements. While the 
use of the naga~serpent in temples and dynastic 
myths was the concern of the region's monarchies, 
the naga still plays a major role in Southeast 
Asia s modern peasant cultures in the realms of 
cosmology, spirit ritual, and calendric aspect. 
Usually depicted as a snake with a looped tail, 
the naga is believed — in areas as diverse as Bali, 
the central Philippines, and Nias Island off 
Western Sumatra — to inhabit either the sky, the 
underworld, or the depths of the seas.14 


In his celestial form the naga is thought re- 
sponsible for rains, wind, and eclipses, and simi- 
lar rituals are used throughout insular Southeast 
Asia to control the naga and his natural conse- 
quences. In an account published in 1839, a 
British author reported that Malays along the 
Straits of Malacca believed that eclipses were 
caused by a “serpent devouring the sun and moon" 
and described the noise made during an eclipse as 
"weird lamentations".15 A 17th century Spanish 
missionary, Tomas Ortiz, wrote that during an 
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eclipse the Filipinos of various districts "gen- 
erally go out into the street or into the open 
fields, with bells, etc., and by making a noise 
with these objects, attempt to liberate the moon" 
from the dragon, tiger or crocodile they believ- 
ed was swallowing it.1l The persistence of simi- 
lar beliefs in the lowland "Christian" areas of 
the Philippines was discovered in 1953 through a 
survey conducted by the Department of Education 
in Iloilo City, the major urban centre in the 
Western Visayas region. In the suburban Molo 
district investigators wrote that "according to 
the old folks, eclipses of the moon or sun were 
caused by the 'bakunawa' or 'a large snake'". 
Noise making was still practiced, although in a 
somewhat different circumstance: "Earthquakes 
occurred because a big monster was shaking the 
earth below. That was why, people had to beat 
empty cans and shout during earthquakes to 
frighten the monster away."17 


Whether in his celestial or subterranean 
form, the naga is not immobile despite his mass- 
ive bulk and is believed to shift his direction 
in four sudden 90° movements every calendar year. 
Since the naga is thought to broadcast evil and 
misfortune from its mouth, it is vitally import- 
ant in many Southeast Asian cultures to orient 
the metaphysical aspect of one's calendric move- 
ments to avoid the current direction of the naga's 
venomous broadcast. In his Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma (1900) J.G. Scott observed: “The position 
of the dragon (topai or naga) during the month 
must always be noted and care must be taken to 
avoid its mouth in travelling, trading and enter- 
prises generally."1 


The correct determination of naga aspect, im- 
portant in almost all calendric movement, is ab- 
solutely critical during the construction of a 
house. Based on his fieldwork in a central Thai 
village during the late 1960's, Dutch anthropolo- 
gist B.J. Terwiel has written extensively of 
rural Thai house construction rituals which show 
a paramount concern for naga, or naag, aspect and 
propitiation. Two Thai books on ceremonies ex- 
plain the correct procedure for the ritual spe- 
cialist in digging the holes for the house's main 
support posts :19 
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He should not dig where the head of the naag 
is; it is believed that such an act would 
cause the wife of the owner of the house to 
die soon ...If the back of the naag is first 
dug into the owner of the house himself will 
become very ill. It is only through the 
belly of the naag that there will be happi- 
ness and luck. Following these instructions, 
it appears that during the months 4, 5 and 6, 
the first hole should be dug in the south, in 
the following quarter the first hole ought to 
be in the west... 


Referring to the work of French anthropologist 
Eveline Poree-Maspero on house building in rural 
Cambodia, Terwiel concludes that there is "a strik- 
ing resemblance between the practices in the two 
regions." Based on the ritual handbooks of royal 
priests, the acar, collected in 1940-1941, Poree- 
Maspero describes the popular Cambodian conception 
of the naga's, or nak's, 90° movement four times 
per year. She explains that "one can, by conform- 
ing to the position of the nak, obtain good for- 
tune and glory, celebrate a marriage or construct 
a house." First, the ritual specialist deter- 
mines a fortuitous location for the house by con- 
sidering the sixteen directions of fortune and 
misfortune that surround its site — the same num- 
ber of points as in Malayan and Filipino naga- 
aspect calculations. Having chosen a suitable 
site, the specialist then calculates the naga's 
current position to determine the correct pros 
cedure for raising the main support posts ;20 


Information collected in diverse regions 
tell us that the orientation of the nak 
determines the choice of posts which 
should be prepared, where they should 
first be sawed, the manner in which the 
officiant should install them, and the 
appropriate direction for throwing the 
earth excavated to install the posts. 


The texts indicate trimester by trimester 
the position of the nak with the ritual pre- 
scriptions which proceed from it, and the 
good luck which will result from their ob- 
servation... 
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MONTHS I,II,III 


MONTHS IV,V,VI 


MONTHS VII,VIII,IX 


MONTHS X, XI, XII 


As Explained in Mansueto Porras' Signosan 
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BAGATNAN 


: The Rotation of the Visayan Philippine Bakunawa, 


(1919). 


One can see that the venom is directed at 
an intercardinal point between the two 
successive positions of the nak's head... 
According to the texts, the top of the 
post should be raised towards this direc- 
tion, in some cases without hesitation 
and in others after first having been di- 
rected towards the head of the nak. 


In the Western Visayas region of the Philip- 
pines the fundamental principles of naga, or 
bakunawa, rotation are almost exactly the same 
as those found in Upper Burma, Thailand, and 
Cambodia. The term Bakunawa was first defined 
in Fr. Alonso de Mentrida’s monumental 1637 dic- 
tionary, Bocabulario de la Lengua Bisaia- 
Hiligveyna, as: “Bacumaua. They understand 
that there was a serpent which swallowed the 
moon; the darkness in which the earth is cover- 
ed during eclipses: and thus...binacunauahan 
ang bulan, there is an eclipse. An 
dictionary of the Cebuano language, spoken in 
the central Visayas, defined the Bakunawa as 
simply "an eclipse of the sun and moon.” 
Significantly Fr. John Kaufmann's 1935 Visayan- 
English Dictionary gave it as "a fabulous large 
snake or dragon believed to devour the moon at 
the time of an eclipse; eclipse of the sun or 
moon."22 The nearly verbatim similarity of def- 
initions. by Kaufmann and Mentrida, with 300 years 
separating their service as Catholic missionaries 
in. the same mountain areas of southern Panay Is- 
land, is but one indication of continuity in such 
beliefs. While the words for naga in Cambodia 
(nak) and Thailand (naag) are closely derived 
from the original Sanskrit term, the Visayan 
Bakunawa is based on the word sawa meaning python 

bakun-sawa, "bent snake") found in Tagalog, 
Cebuano, and Malay languages and probably derived 
from Sanskrit. 23 


The importance of correlating house construction 
with naga aspect is emphasized in a number of 
Visayan ritual handbooks published in recent dec- 
ades. The 1933 edition of the annual Almanaque, 
for example, contains ritual advice for Visayan 
Filipino farmers remarkably similar to that found 
in Thai and Khmer ritual manuals. Published annu- 
ally in Iloilo City since 1884, the Almanaque had 
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a print of 40,000 in 1916 and has remained the 
largest circulating publication in the Western 
Visayas region until the present day. During the 
past half century most editions have shown the 


Bakunawa's image inside a 16 point chart, a guide 


still used by members of all social classes to 
determine propitious dates for major events. A 
passage in the 1933 edition explains the bakunawa's 
four yearly 90° changes of direction and their con- 
sequences : 24 


In the first period in the months of Janu- 
ary, February and March the head of the 
Bakunawa is in the north and the tail in 
the south, and the house which is put up 
in the month of. January is called the home 
of the industrious, the honored, and the 
powerful because its owner can achieve 
great things in work and arrive in honor 
and power in the town... 


A house which is put up in the month of 
March is called the house of the orphans, 
impoverished, malice, and speedy death 
since the owner is in the midst of mis- 
fortune. 


In constructing their houses today Visayan peasants 
still consult a ritual manual or specialist to 
determine the current position of the bakunawa's 
back. Unless the staircase of a newly constructed 
house faces safely towards the sky serpent's back, 
the evil broadcast from his stomach and mouth will 
come into the house through the door, killing the 
owner's wife or children. 


In comparing the Western Visayas conception of 
naga movement with the Burman, Thai, and Cambodian 
versions discussed above, there is little appreci- 
able distinction between the pattern of serpent 
rotation found in the "Christian'' Philippines and 
the "Buddhist" nations of mainland Southeast Asia. 
The Visayan-Philippine naga rotates counterclock- 
wise, as does the Thai, 3urman, and Cambodian. 
While none of the naga start or end in the same 
position, the essential features of all four rota- 
tions are virtually identical — attitudinal shift 
by trimester, and completion of the cycle in four 
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PLATE No. 2: The Comparative Conception of the Naga Serpent's 
Annual Rotation in Four 90° Movements in Four 
Southeast Asian Cultures. i 


MONTHS (NUMBERED IN SEQUENCE) 


I,II,III VII,VIII,IX X,XI,XII 


: —y A- 
= | TP 
tage KO 
- W 


Cambodia 
(nak) 


SOURCES: J.G. Scott, Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States (1900); 
B.J. Terwiel, Anthropos (1976); Eveline Porée-Maspero, Anthropos 


bars | 


etre Mansueto Porras, Signosan Nativitate Domine Nostri Jesuchristi 
(1919). 


NOTE: While the months are numbered in sequence within the calendric cycles as 
they are established in each of the four cultures, there is variation in 
relative beginning and end of the year within the various cultures. Month 
one, therefore, is not equivalent to the same absolute time period in any 
of the four cultures above. 


90° movements. (See Plate No. 2). Separated by the 
distance of at least half a millennium and several 
thousand kilometers, the peasants of four modern 
Southeast Asian societies were still practicing 
rituals in the mid 20th century that demonstrate 
remarkable parallels in both the grand design and 
the working detail of their respective cosmological 
systems. 


The similarities in naga movements, post place- 
ment procedures, and aspect compass are compounded 
with strong parallels in rituals of propitiation to 
the local spirits occupying the house site. While 
the celestial or subterranean naga controls the 
larger fate of a house's prospective occupants, the 
local spirits are generally considered the "owners" 
of the house site and have to be paid a ritual 
usufruct fee by the home owner or they will take 
revenge by inflicting disease or minor ailments on 
its occupants. In central Thailand Terwiel observed 
that "the owner often engages a ritual specialist, 
either layman or monk, to pacify the spirits who 
may be disturbed by the building process."25 In 
Malaya propitiation of local spirits occurs after 
the post holes have been dug and is made with the 
sacrifices of a fowl, goat or buffalo "according to 
the ascertained or reputed melignity of the locally 
presiding earth demon (puaka)." 6 In the Wester 
Visayas, Philippines propitiation rituals usually 
take place after construction. A ritual observed 
in May 1976 at the town center of San Miguel, a 
municipality on the Iloilo Plain only ten kilometres 
from downtown Iloilo City, demonstrated strong 
parallels with Thai procedures — correct geomantic 
placement of houseposts, concern for naga aspect 
and food offerings to local spirits. 


Ritual Human Sacrifice 


The use of human sacrifice to restore major dis- 
ruptions in the balance between the cosmic, spirit- 
ual and terrestrial is perhaps the most important 
of the other rituals commonly practised in Southeast 
Asia. The concept of a continuum in human, spirit, 
and cosmic realms has combined with a calculated 
gradation . in values of ritual offerings to support 
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the practice of human sacrifice as the supreme 
spirit gift in the region's animistic religions. 
The most detailed examination of human sacrifice, 
Scharer's study of Ngaju religion in southern 
Borneo during the 1930s, argues that it was con- 
sidered imperative at times when the community's 
survival was threatened by a major breach of 
natural law (hadat) seriously disruptive of 
cosmic balance. The actual sacrifice was quite 
simple. The slave-victim was tied to a stake, 
the community danced around him, and everyone 
speared him to death. But the ritual was perform- 
ed with a complex symbolism designed to spark a 
cosmic renewal. The participants were divided 
into two groups symbolizing a fundamental cosmic 
dualism — watersnake and hornbill (i.e. naga and 
aruda), or underworld and skyworld. At the end 
of the ceremony the balian smeared everyone with 
the victim's ‘blood at four spots indicating the 
four cardinal points. 


While lowland Filipino groups in Luzon and the 
Visayas have abandoned the regular human sacri- 
fices they practiced at the time of Spanish con- 
quest, the belief still persists in some areas 
that large construction projects which constitute 
a major disruption of geomantic equilibrium — 
dams, bridges, mills and mines — require human, 
not animal, sacrifice to propitiate spirits of the 
land. American anthropologists working in the 
Ilocos area of northwestern Luzon in 1954-1955 
reported a deep-seated popular fear of the Agtoyo, 
men who ride the highways "to provide victims for 
the bridge builders who reputedly drop the body or 
blood of. one person into each foundation post, 
thus giving the bridge extra strength to withstand 
floods."28 In the mid 1970s peasants on the West- 
ern Visayas were found to have a parallel fear of 
closed panel-vans in the belief that they were 
used by Americans, Tagalogs, or the local elite to 
kidnap people for sacrifice (daga) in mines and 
major centrifugal sugar mills. In a 1976 interview 
a respected babaylan, Gregorio Candado of Iloilo 
Province, then TS recalled a sacrifice he had wit- 
nessed at a Negros sugar mill:2 


When I was still 20 or 18 I was called to 
Central Binalbagan to daga (sacrifice) for 
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the inauguration of the central. I slaught- 
ered seven black pigs outside the mill near 
the posts around the edge of the building. 
While I was slaughtering the pigs, the ma- 
chines were turned on and an old man was 
thrown into the machines. That Negrito 

was sacrificed to make sure that the milling 
was good. I saw the Negrito being dragged 
in by two men and even though the machines 
were going I could hear him screaming and 
crying. 


At first when Binalbagan Central was opened 
the sugar was stuck in the machines and would 
not come out. But I heard some time later 
that after the daga the sugar started coming 
out. The spirits were stopping up the ma- 
chine so the daga was made to pay them. 


The expansion of milling capacity and a related 
increase in factory construction in the late 1960s 
spawned a new wave of reports about blood sacrifice 
in the centrifugal sugar factories. At a central in 
northern Negros Island a Japanese technician was 
crushed to death in the rollers in an industrial ac- 
cident believed by workers to have been caused by the 
failure of management to offer a daga voluntarily. 
At Calinog-Lambuanao sugar mill in Iloilo Province 
“the management kidnapped an old man, turned on the 
machinery, and ground him up in the mill;" and at 
the neighboring Passi Sugar Central a two year old 
Negrito child was allegedly sacrificed in the same 
manner at a nocturnal ceremony. Whether or not such 
incidents actually occurred is not important. As in 
most matters of religion, it is belief that matters. 


Sorcery and Curse 


All of the foregoing rituals represent efforts by 
the baylan to assist men in their relations with the 
malign spirit world and are, to greater or lesser 
degrees, forms of what is considered "white magic." 
A less frequent, but still important form of ritual, 
is the baylans' use of their powers to curse, sicken, 
or murder on behalf of their clients. In Malaya 
mediums made wax figures with pins to madden, sicken 
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or murder. In the central Philippines specialists 
in the curse (hiwit), generally condemned by West- 
ern Visayan baylan as a mercenary corruption, 
usually use beetles (barang). The ritualist ties 
a victim's strand of hair to the beetle's leg and 
dispatches it with arcane chant to enter the vic- 
tim's body through the ear where it sickens or 
murders as programed. Charges in the Western 
Visayas for such service in 1976 were about P 1,500 
to ¥ 2,000, while curative "white magic" rituals 
ranged from only P 0.50 to P 10.30 


The enormous range of animist rituals covering 
almost every aspect of rural life give the impres- 
sion of a religion which impregnates the world 
about the Southeast Asian peasant and governs al- 
most every significant aspect of his behavior. It 
is a comprehensive faith, constantly reminding the 
believer of the close casual relationship between 
phenomena in the human, material and spiritual 
realms. Hence, it produces a formidable density 
of ritual, taboo and faith resilient in the face 
of the later introduction of the great alien re- 
ligions. , 


Perhaps animism's most lasting consequence for 
the peasant cultures of the region is its inculca- 
tion of values of fear and avoidance. Just as the 
householder seeks only to avoid harm from the naga 
and the local spirits when building his house, so 
man in all his contacts with a spirit-impregnated 
universe hopes only to avoid the invisible spirits 
who are latently or actively malign. Observers of 
animistic religions throughout Southeast Asia have 
consistently noted the attitudes of fear and avoid- 
ance that characterize celebrants' participation. 
Writing of the south Borneo Ngaju, Scharer noted 
that the remote celestial godhead was both good and 
evil, but the immediate spirits in contact with man 


were perceived as exclusively malign: "We have 
seen that this aspect of evil in the total godhead 
is personified in various spirits..., and that the 


total godhead appears evil through them.''31 A num- 
ber of commentators have interpreted Philippine 
response to animism in terms of negative values. 

An Australian anthropologist who lived in a Tagalog 
village just north of Manila in 1972-1973 wrote 
that peasants refused to harm the rats and the 
earth spirits (who inhabited large ant hills) on 
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their farms out of conviction that they "are exceed- 
ingly vengeful and retaliate with the aid of all 
their kin and allies for insult or injury." And 
Barton, who made detailed observations of Ifugao 
religion in the mountains of northern Luzon during 
the U.S. colonial era, described their elaborate 
rituals involving some 1,500 deities as "psycho- 
logically, a moan of helplessness, a cry of fear, 

a flight from reality."3 


Given the religion's unitary perspective which 
views the individual, societal, spiritual and cos- 
mic as a part of a single continuum, it seems 
likely that these religious values would have a 
strong impact on peasant political activity, a 
supposition confirmed by the frequent use of ani- 
mist religious symbols in the region's peasant re- 
volts. With several centuries of Catholic mission 
administration and a social history marked by fre- 
quent peasant uprisings, the Phillippines is an 
apt area for the study of this problen. 


Animistic Religion in the Philippines 


Pre-Hispanic religion in the Philippines conforms 
to the general patterns of Southeast Asian animism. 
The major sources for its study, Spanish mission 
accounts dating from the 16th century and contem- 
porary anthropological research, indicate a resil- 
ient faith which survived largely intact through- 
out the archipelago until the 19th century and 
still exercises a strong influence in many areas 
today. 


Accounts of the early Spanish missionaries and 
colonials describe Philippine society as one char- 
acterized by little supra-local political power 
beyond the datu who ruled several villages or a 
limited region. Beneath the datu was a relatively 
unelaborated social structure comprising the bayani 
warrior class, the baylan priesthood, freemen, and 
several classes of slaves. While the datu and 
bayani warriors were male, it was the common prac- 
tice to have women serving as baylan. In the areas 
of Luzon and the Visayas where Spanish civil and 
ecclesiastical administrations were effectively 
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established traditional Filipino political authori- 
ty was quickly eliminated, but animistic religion 
proved far harder to eradicate. 


The earliest missionaries were encouraged by 
the apparent willingness of the Filipinos to aban- 
don their paganism and be baptized, and were con- 
vinced that they had destroyed a religion which 
they perceived as a palpable manifestation of 
Satan's presence. An Augustinian missionary in 
the Tagalog region of central Luzon wrote in 1589 
that animist worship had been eradicated after 
less than ten years of missionary labors: "May 
the honor and glory be God our Lord's, that 
among the Tagals not a trace of this is left... 
thanks to the preaching of the holy gospel which 
banished it."34 A more prolonged contact, however, 
convinced many Spanish priests that Filipino con- 
versions were largely superficial. Writing to 
one of his superiors in 1660, a Jesuit missionary 
with prolonged service in the Visayas reported 
that even the nominally Christian Visayans "leave 
their faith and their Christian principles the 
moment they leave the church" and observed the 
“survival of their ancient usages and supersti- 
tions."35. 


The survival of the animistic faith can be at- 
tributed not only to the strength of the indige- 
nous religion but, in part, to the proselytising 
tactics of the Spanish missionaries. Rather than 
simply dismissing the native faith as invalid, the 
Spanish missionaries, trained in a Christian Europe 
that was very much involved in the liquidation of 
its own pagan legacy through inquisition of Satan- 
ism and witch trials, regarded Filivino animism as 
a credible evil to be confronted and overwhelmed 
with the might of Latin invocations and Christian 


symbols. 


Confronted with the common Filipino belief that 
the spirits are the owners of certain trees whose 
fruits were forbidden, a Recollect missionary work- 
ing in the Zambales area of central Luzon in 1605 
used a Latin invocation to cast out the malign 
spirits :36 


Fray Rodrigo, on passing through a thicket 
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consecrated to their devils (where, as their 
rites said, it was sacrilege to cut or touch 
any branch — besides the great fear that 
they had conceived that if anyone should 
have the audacity to do, or to take the 
least thing, he would surely die immediate- 
ly), saw a tree covered with a certain fruit 
which they called pahos, that resemble the 
excellent plums that we know in Europe. 

The good religious, arming himself with 
prayer and with the sign of the cross, and 
repeating the antiphony, Ecce crucem Domini: 
Fugite partes adversae. Vicit leo tribu 
Tata, began to break the branches and to 
climb the tree, where he gathered a great 
quantity of the fruit...The Indians looked 
at his face, expecting every moment to see 
a dead man... Thereupon, all of them, con- 
vinced and surprised, not one of them being 
wanting, followed him axes in hand, and 
felled that thicket, casting contempt on the 
devil; and many infidels ended by submitting 
to the knowledge of the truth. 


If the Filipinos of Zambales learned of Latin's 
magical powers only by imitation, those in Taytay 
near Manila were taught the use of Latin amulets 
by the priests themselves. One account written in 
1600 tells how a Spanish priest cured a madman: 


The Brother advised him to keep his faith in 
Our Lord and to put his PEE pee es 
of the holy Angus Dei and told him about 
tne. ~ miracles He has wrought by means of 
this sacred relic. He then put an Agnus 
Dei round the man's neck. From that moment 
on the man felt at peace, and to prove that 
He was dispensing that mercy by means of 7 
this holy relic of Our Lord permitted that 
every time the man removed it, even for the 
briefest interval, he immediately lost con- 
trol of himself. Keeping it on, however, 
he walks about very quietly, praising Our 
Lord profusely and telling everyone of the 
efficacy of the holy Angus Dei. 
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_ The conversion process illustrated in these in- 
cidents and many others like them involved, in es- 
sence, the use of miraculous (in Catholic terms) 
magical (in Filipino animist terms) power of Cath- 
olic symbols to overwhelm malign spirits — a tech- 
nique strikingly similar to that used by the native 
baylan. Not surprisingly, therefore, the Augustin- 
tan missionary Fr. Joaquin Martinez de Zuñiga, who 
served in the Tagalog provinces from 1786 to 1818, 
observed animist practices that had altered little 
after two centuries of evangelization. In the ap- 
pendix to his work on Philippine religion Zuñiga 
elaborated on the reduction of Catholic ritual and 
dogma to animist invocations with a close study of 
the use of amulets in Pangasinan province on the 
central Luzon plain, a practice perhaps encouraged 
by the early Spanish missionary emphasis on miracu- 
lous conversions. Bandits and ritual curers "hold 
them [amulets] in great esteem; consider them true 
talismans, and it is very difficult, almost impos- 
sible for a European to obtain one of these little 
works." Zutiiga presented several captured from 
bandits and explained they were mixtures of Latin 
and Latin-sounding Filipino words written on slips 
of paper and always carried on their owners' per- 


son. One used to induce invulnerability to fire- 
arms read:38 


MISERERENOBIS ANIME 
ORACION de NTRO SRO 
JESU CHRISTO, CONTRA. 
PADRE NTRO. Y AV. 

+ JESU CHRISTE MAGISTER 
A DOMINI BENEDEC 
tus + JESU ORIS + 
JESUS STOS EN MORTA 


A contemporary manifestation of this process by 
which animism survives conversion was observed by 
an American Jesuit missionary who worked among the 


Bukidnon of north-central Mindanao during the 1960s. 


Conversion to Catholicism never produced a "con- 
frontation between animist and Christian faith in 
the minds of the Bukidnon who practice "an eclectic 
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syncretism — accepting and reinterpreting certain 
Catholic beliefs in an animist light, while ignor- 
ing the rest." Thus, the ordinary Bukidnon Catho- 
lic "tends to be basically an animist by religion, 
affiliated with the Catholic Church to the extent 
that he has taken from the Church and adapted to 
his own way of thinking certain beliefs and cere- 
monies." While mass, confession and dogma are of 
almost no interest to Bukidnon laymen, Catholic 
ritual regalia are used extensively in tradition- 
al animist ritual. 39 


Like its counterparts elsewhere in the region, 
Philippine animism was strongly influenced by 
Indian religion. In a study of Indian influences 
in his nation's language and literature a Filipino 
academic, Dr. Juan Francisco, recorded some 336 
words of probable Sanskrit origin currently in use 
among the archipelago's numerous linguistic groups. 
Although the number of Sanskrit words is not ter= 
ribly impressive, most describe key religious and 

olitical concepts — naga and garuda, sawa or py- 
thin, diwata seen tne spirits from the Sanskrit 
devata, and Bathala meaning supreme deity from the 
Sanskrit bhattara or noble lord. In his analysis 
of the myths of both majority and minority culture 
groups Dr. Francisco identified common motifs 
which he felt to be of Indian origin. Francisco 
concluded that: "Hindu systems of thought have 
considerably influenced the operations of the 
Filipino mind and conscience. The predominance 

of Indian loan-words in religion suggests that 
Filipino languages were lacking in key religious 
concepts and, in other cases, the words in Filipino 
languages were supplanted by Sanskrit.'"40 


The emphasis on Indian origins of certain 
Filipino cultural traits is no longer seriously de- 
bated, and the only remaining questions of import 
remain the means, uniformity, and consequences of 
their introduction. While there has been consider- 
able debate over the means by which Indian influ- 
ences may have reached the Philippines, there has 
been almost no analysis of their impact on the 
archipelago's political and religious culture. 
Influenced strongly by both animist and Catholic 
traditions, the Western Visayas region in the 
central Philippines is an appropriate area for the 
study of this problem. 
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Unlike many of the unsubjugated peoples of 
Mindanao or the marginal areas of the Eastern 
Visayas, the inhabitants of the Western Visayas 
region, comprising the islands of Panay and Negros, 
were the object of a concerted evangelisation by 
Spanish missionaries for the better part of four 
centuries. Despite the relatively strong mission- 
ary effort, pre-Hispanic paganism survived into 
mid 1970s with its hierarchy, cosmology, and major 
ritual practice largely intact. Judged from an 
institutional perspective, however, the Catholic 
mission effort would have to be considered a suc- 
cess. Beginning with a small Augustinian contin- 
gent and a single mission on Panay Island in 1569, 
the Catholic church grew to 16 missionaries and 
30,000 baptized in 1591; 27 parishes and 49 priests 
in 1739; and 83 parishes, 68 priests, and 715,160 
"souls" in 1865.41 By 1831 the Catholic church 
in the Western Visayas had grown to such propor- 
tions that the Bishop of Cebu felt his administra- 
tive resources strained and petitioned the Spanish 
court for the establishment of a separate diocese 
embracing the islands of Negros and Panay. Rome 
granted the decree in 1865 and two years later 
Fr. Mariano Cuartero, O.P. was installed as Bishop 
of Jaro. He began a dynamic ministry of sixteen 
years duration which saw the establishment of the 
seminary, the construction of a great number of 
permanent church structures, and the publication 
of an impressive list of religious texts in the 
local Ilongo language. 42 


Despite three full centuries of Spanish mission- 
ary effort, the Archdiocese of Jaro was still one 
of the main centres of Philippine animism at the 
time of its establishment in 1865. While the of- 
ficial ecclesiastical histories are largely hagio- 
graphic accounts of missionary successes, the more 
observant of the missionaries and colonials noted 
the persistence of animism throughout the Spanish 
colonial period. In 1582 a Spanish colonist, 
Miguel de Loarca, residing at Arevalo, today a 
suburb of Iloilo City, described the local animist 
ritual in a manner that makes it seem quite similar 
to contemporary practices :43 


Baylanas. The natives of these islands have 
neither time nor place set apart for the 
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offering of prayers and sacrifices to their 
gods. It is only in case of sickness, and 
in times of seed-sowing or of war, that 
sacrifices are offered. These sacrifices 
are called baylanes, and priestesses, or 
the men who perform this office, are also 
called baylanes...The priestess chants her 
songs and invokes the demon, who appears to 
her all glistening in gold. Then he enters 
her body and hurls her to the ground, foam- 
ing at the mouth as one possessed. In this 
state she declares whether the sick person 
is to recover or not...Then she rises and 
taking a spear, she pierces the heart of the 
hog. They dress it and prepare a dish for 
the demons. Upon an altar erected there, 
they place the dressed hog, rice, bananas, 
wine and all the other articles of food 
that they have brought. 


The most comprehensive treatise on Visayan re- 
ligion was written in 1668 by Francisco Ignaelo 
Alcina, S.J., a missionary to the eastern Visayas, 
and provides a far more detailed picture of spirit 
beliefs than the earlier accounts. Alcina was the 
first to observe a hierarchy in spiritual powers. 
While the Baliana priest passed through a period 
of madness and attained strong spiritual powers, 
the Tambalan remained a pharmacopia specialist who 
cured only through his knowledge of herbs. Both 
classes of priests were powerful allies in man's 
battles with a fearsome spirit world that included 
not only the moon-swallowing naga, but a host of 
frightening enemies — the Onglo, a black man of 
great stature who lived in the forests and was 
known to kidnap women and children; and the Ogima, 
a spirit with human form, hairy bodies, and a satyr- 
like appearance. Alcina describes large public re- 
ligious gatherings, the pinnacle of the religion's 
ritual practice, which illustrate the integration 
of secular and religious social roles and the mobil- 
izing potential of animism:44 


The most important Paganito [spirit ritual] 
and the most famous that I have found prac- 
ticed by these Visayans in ancient times is 
one which they called Pagtigman. It 
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signifies a gathering of many. For there 
came together all, young and old, of every 
condition and sex. The place was where the 
Dato designated for them. For this occasion 
they slaughtered many pigs, both wild and 
domestic. Having roasted the meat and cook- 
ed what served as bread in great abundance 
so. there would be enough for all, the Baliana 
offered it up. The method of making the of- 
fering,...is for all their Divatas, in gen- 
eral without naming any particular one es- 
pecially. They ask for its help and that 
they may have plentiful and good crops with 
an abundance to eat and drink as much as 
they were able, and danced and whirled about 
until they could do so no longer. 


The survival of the Western Visayas' animist re- 
ligion after three centuries of Catholic missionary 
work was confirmed by two Spanish accounts published 
in the late 19th century. In 1876 the Spanish mis- 
sionary Fr. Mariano Cuartero, the diocese's first 
bishop and author of some 40 religious texts, pub- 
lished his Ang Magtotoon Sa Balay (subtitled, "An 
Explanation of A Christian Learning"), a lengthy, 
two-volume treatise which attempted to explain Cath- 
olic dogma in terms of the region's society and cul- 
ture. Devoting four chapters to the problem of pa- 
gan influence, the Bishop emphasized time after 
time that there was a fundamental conflict between 
Catholic dogma and animist practice. In so doing 
he gives the impression of a vital pagan religion:45 


Vain Observances to Protect the Body 


- Carrying on the body a book wrapped up in 
paper, sometimes words from the New Testa- 
ment. to protect oneself from being hit 
by gunshot, or wounded by a weapon, or 


to avoid misfortune when you are travelling. 


- Not cutting down bobog trees, or other 
kinds of trees, since they say it must be 
avoided or one will suffer misfortune; and 
one should not even talk about cutting 
down those trees or "they" will make you 
sick... 
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- You should not laugh when you are in the 
forest or the baua [evil spirit] will 
inflict misfortune on you. 


- Shouting and making noise during an earth- 
quake so that, it is said, the quake will 
not get bigger or will not continue. 


Similarly, a Spanish attorney with prolonged res- 
idence in the sugar districts of Negros Island pub- 
lished an account of the island's recent history 
in 1894. Although he had little new information 
on the spirits and ordinary propitiation rituals, 
Don Robustiano Echuaz's description of the region's 
supreme ceremony, the Mt. Balabago rain ritual, is 
the only known description of the animist religion's 
most important event. Similar in many respects to 
Fr. Alcina's 1668 account of religious assemblies 
in the islands of Samar and Leyte, the Western 
Visayan version was convened every seven years dur- 
ing Christian Holy Week observances. It was held 
near the peak of Mt. Balabago in the town of 
Tubungan on Panay's southern coast, a site marked 
by a spring and two trees considered sacred in the 
animist faith. Following elaborate ritual prescrip- 
tions, the participants constructed a hall of wor- 
ship "using only the force of their hands, without 
any kind of tools, and timber from the mountains 
knocked to the ground by storm, weather, or ac- 
cidental fire." The Balabago stream which flowed 
through the site was believed to run "always against 
its natural direction" (i.e. uphill), and have the 
power to carry the shouts and prayers of the ritual 
“through the seas and streams of the Philippines." 
Hence it was an ideal site for a ritual whose aim 
was to influence "the givers of water, sun, good 
and bad weather." Leading babaylan and active lay- 
men from the entire region assembled to witness the 
ritual, and in 1874 it was believed about one thou- 
sand people were in attendance. Lasting two or: 
three days, the ritual consisted of readings from 
a book described as "the size of a Spanish Diction- 
ary, whose first five pages were printed and writ- 
ten in Latin, next a lithograph of Jesus Christ, 
and following Visayan readings in green, red, and 
black letters" by a Mayor-mayor babaylan dressed 
in a black tunic with red bands and headdress. 

The ceremony culminated in the sacrifice of seven 
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pigs by seven babaylan in an elaborate ritual in- 
volving a series of gestures and movements repeat- 
ed seven times, the magical number used in animist 
practice in Malaya, Borneo and Mindanao. 


Despite the use of Latin and Christ's inage, 
the religion's leaders were fundamentally hostile 
towards the Spanish Catholic friars. On April 8, 
1874 the local parish priest of Tubungan, the 
Spanish missionary Fr. Isidro Badrena, 0.S.A., en- 
tered the sacred hall in the company of the local 
town mayor and several constabulary and spoke to 
"the famous bandit Dama, who was chief of Santon 
of the sect" explaining to them that the ritual 
was the devil's work. When the accidental dis- 
charge of a constabulary firearm startled the 
crowd, a babaylan named Ramos speared the priest 
through the heart, and armed spectators attacked 
his escort, killing two and wounding the rest. 

The chief medium Dama ordered the priest buried 
under the sacred tree. Although there were fears 
that the celebrants would attack the town, they 
apparently scattered to their villages. The execu- 
tioner Ramos, described by Echauz as “the guardian 
of the two PRINTED books, the babaylan Vedas," 
eluded Spanish constabulary patrols but was later 
murdered in a quarrel with his nephew. 


A further half century of Christian missionary 
work had little appreciable impact and animism re- 
mained a potent religious force in the mid-20th 
century. An Austrian missionary assigned to the 
town of Igbaras, not far from Mt. Balabago, pub- 
lished a Visayan — English Dictionary in 1935 with 
some 18,000 entries, relevant selections of which 
comprise perhaps the most complete catalogue of 
the region's animist practices. (See appendix.) 
The lexicographer, Fr. John Kaufmann, noted 29 en- 
tries describing various apparitions, monsters, or 
spirits; nine terms for various types and grades 
of spirit medium; and 19 words describing the kinds 
of spells and magical powers practiced by the vari- 
ous types of medium. 


Observations of animist ritual and interviews 
with a number of spirit mediums in two lowland 
municipalities in Iloilo's central plain in 1975- 
1976 gave strong indications that the contemporary 
faith, although losing its role as a dominant 
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influence on peasant political culture, had main- 
tained its religious influence and preserved its 
key rituals. Summarizing babaylan descriptions of 
their theology and observing its practice yields 

a description of a contemporary faith similar in 
Many respects to Spanish missionary accounts of 
Visayan peasant beliefs in the 16th to 19th centur- 
ies. Every part of the earth, sky, and sea is in- 
habited by a hierarchy of spirits with greater or 
lesser powers. While the more powerful are active- 
ly seeking to do men harm, the weaker have their 
own defined territories and will punish any mortal 


.who disturbs their ambiance. The most powerful 


of all the Western Visayan spirits is the Bakunawa, 
the great naga snake who occupies the firmament 
and underworld, and controls nature's more violent 
disasters — typhoons by blowing out his mouth, 
eclipses by swallowing the moon, and earthquakes 
with the shake of his tail. Spirits of intermedi- 
ary powers inhabit the sea, the strand, and the 
land, and most will only sicken the passer-by who 
disturbs their territories. Others, more actively 
malign, move about at night seeking to harm any 
unfortunate who crosses their path. Such creatures 
are found throughout the archipelago, but those in 
the Western Visayas include the Bululakaw, a crab 
who lives in the ground and leaps through the sky 
tracing a rainbow or shooting star; the Mantiw, a 
bearded, smoking giant who runs through the fields 
at night; and the Kama-Kama, a small spirit about 
the size of a dog with a somewhat human form who 
wears a large hat to cover his pointed head. The 
third major type of spirit is the Tamawo, an anthro- 
pomorphic spirit called "fairy" in Filipino-English, 
who is generally invisible to men but can appear 

as an extremely fair skinned human whose only dis- 
tinguishing feature is his or her lack of a "nose 
canal." Although it is the most benign of all and 
often serves as the babaylan's guiding spirit, even 
a Tamawo will sicken or murder anyone who inter- 
feres with its home domain, usually large bobog' or 
lunok trees, without making the appropriate ritual 
payment. 


Any individual who wants to pacify an aroused 
spirit seeks a babaylan with appropriate powers to 
prescribe the correct blood sacrifice and perform 
the ritual which renders this "payment" acceptable. 
There is a multitude of specific rituals covering 
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every aspect of mortal contact with nature, but 
most seem to divide into those of prevention or 
cure. When a farmer does anything to alter the 
geomantic aspect of the land he is faced with a 
possible territorial conflict with a spirit and, 
since the spirit is invisible, seeks the assis- 
tance of a babaylan in avoiding possible misfor- 
tune. Similarly, if an individual or member of 
his family suddenly became ill without cause, a 
spirit is suspected to be the source of the prob- 
lem and a babaylan is summoned to conduct a cura- 
tive ritual. After consulting with his patient, 
the babaylan enters the trance state in which his 
guardian spirit whispers the name of the offended 
spirit into his ear. The babaylan can then call 
upon the malign force to accept an appropriate 
offering. If the spirit is not defined and ap- 
peased, it is assumed that the disease will be- 
come a fatal one. 


The most important ritual in the religion is 
still the Mt. Balabago rain ceremony. As describ- 
ed by contemporary babaylan, mediums from through- 
out the Western Visayas gather at the sacred site 
in southern Iloilo Province to bring the monsoon 
rains in time for the approaching planting season 
with the ritual sacrifice of seven black pigs by 
seven babaylan. The murder of the Spanish mission- 
ary priest during the 1874 ceremony is still re- 
called with considerable detail a century later; 
and has added to the locale's mystique. The last 
known ceremony took place in 1976 and attracted 
several hundred mediums from as far away as Masbate 
Island and Negros Occidental. Almost all of the 
babaylan interviewed had attended several of these 
ceremonies during their careers. 


Just as there is a gradation of power among 
spirits, there is a hierarchy of efficacy among 
babaylan. A low ranking healer, a sirujano, merely 
offers a physical cure, anherb or root, for a physi- 
cal ailment; while an intermediary level practicion- 
er, the lower ranking babaylan, usually has a 
spiritual cure for a physical ailment. Perhaps 
the key distinguishing feature is the babaylan's 
possession by a familiar spirit who remains at his 
side to guide him in his identification of the 
maligned spirit and helps negotiate the acceptance 
of the ritual offering. 
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At the peak of the hierarchy 


in times past was a small group of mediums with 
exceptional powers who were known as dalagangan 
(root word: dagan, fire-red or prominent) and had 
the power to command the elements. When a 
dalagangan drove his spear into the ground with 

the correct magical oracion, a mixture of Latin 
and Latin-sounding Visayan words, water would spurt 
forth. The most powerful had the powers, described 
in Fr. Kaufmann's Visayan-English Dictionary, to 
fly through the air, disappear, call forth natural 
disasters, and grant immunity from weapons in com- 
bat. Many of these powers were also shared by 
high babaylan, and degree seems to be the distin- 
guishing Yeatube in determining status. An ordin- 
ary babaylan, for example, can divine underground 
water for a well, but only a dalagangan can make 

it spurt forth from the ground or make the waters 
rise up. While the Mt. Balabago ceremony itself 
has survived, the dalagangan, who traditionally 
read from the sacred texts and officiated, have ap- 
parently disappeared. Their spiritual heirs have 
evidently not achieved their level of powers. 


If the most powerful mediums are extinct, babaylan 
are still regarded with considerable respect and 
maintain much of their calling's traditions. Most 
ranking babaylan still possess small books of ritual 
Latin prayers (oracion), inherited from their fathers 
and grandfathers, and valued for their arcane ritual 
information and intrinsic magical power. One copied 
in 1975 at a remote mountain village in the town of 
Leon, Iloilo Province, was the property of a de- 
ceased babaylan, Valentin Cabaya (1900-1968). He 
"always carried the libretto with him wherever he 
went since he believed it had the power of an anting- 
anting and would prevent him from being harmed. 

Among the still legible prayers in the small, bond 
paper notebook were: 


Oracion Against Guns 
impenit to-ing pecabit 
midira adiom calison sa 
pitong cayo magat cros. 
Oracion To Become Invisible 


Omdit adver pasion deslumlo 
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eribano esadoro bigwa libit 
namon bigar cielegit 
ecugnoce muerte olite at 
quallo libat actum amen. 


An active babaylan, Conrado Santiago of Bo. 
Balud, Leon, whom I met at a ritual in thie moun- - 
tains of Iloilo Province in 1975, provided me 

with an older libretto which he had inherited from 
his father in 1933. The elder Santiago had in turn 
inherited it from his father-in-law, a dalagangan 
practicing in neighbouring Antique Province. hile 
babaylan Cabaya's oracion were specific to a partic- 
ular magical act, Santiago's were effective for a 
number of magical powers: 


Oracion 


Therefore in evidence of the command of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in His Testament that our 
faith should be strong this has the power 
that arms will not come close to us or wound 
us, crocodile and lightening will not come 
close, married couples will not fight, we 
will not become sick, and souls will escape 
from purgatory. 


Ec pultasum Federa.... 


es dimo aco Senor Jesu Christo 
pag bulagus Magester + 

tub tub sa acon Jesus Donies + 
nga icamatay Jesus Benedec 

imo aco panga tos + Jesus ma 
muyo sa imo nuel + tibieren 
Anac con Jesu tes + adories: 
Christo jiho de 


Davit Jesus ta 
Dios vibo Sal biles. 
vador del mundo 


The four Cabaya Oracion quoted above and the 
late 18th century Pangasinan. libretto reproduced 
by Fr. Zuniga are proximate mixtures of Latin and 
Latin-sounding vernacular, indicating that belief 
in the use of the anting-anting form of amulet pre- 
valent in the 16th to (3th centuries had survived 
to the 20th. 
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An ordinary rural resident functioning within 
this cosmic system attempts to achieve a corres- 
pondence between the power of the spirit he is 
confronting and the efficacy of the medium he 
seeks out. Moreover, the seriousness of the ritual 
is usually matched by the expense of the sacrifice: 
the owner of a small bamboo house will be required 
to offer several chickens; the resident of a large 
stone or cement house will offer at least one pig; 
and the proprietor of a large centrifugal sugar 
factory is believed to sacrifice a Negrito child 
or adult by grinding him up alive in the mill's 
running rollers. 


While the babaylan enters into a trance, con- 
fronts spirits, and conducts rituals, his clients 
appear little more than passive spectators. The 
patient and his household maintain an attitude 
that seems casually unconcerned with the proceed- 
ings and understand very little of the ritual 
chants, which include a great deal of so-called 
Latin. The participants simply pay the babaylan 
for his services, provide the offerings he re- 
quests, and enjoy a meal at the ritual's end.48 


In the latter half of the 20th century, there- 
fore, Visayan animism had not merely survived as 
some atavistic curiosity, but in fact remained the 
dominant spiritual force in the Western Visayas. 
The term "folk Catholicism" has been used to de- 
scribe this syncretism, but it is not altogether 
accurate if by "folk Catholicism" one means the 
survival of pagan influences in a rural Catholic 
faith. In the Western Visayas the reverse is 
true — a few Catholic practices such as Latin in- 
vocations, saints' images, and medallions have 
been incorporated into a pagan religion that re- 
mains the dominant religious experience of the 
region's peasantry. While it is no doubt true 
that elements of the animist faith have survived 
in various forms throughout the Philippines, it 
would seem that the continued vitality of the 
complete religion as a coherent whole, exempli- 
fied in the Mt. Balabago rain ritual, is somewhat 
exceptional among the main lowland Filipino ethno- 
linguistic groups. 


It is considerably easier to make such an ob- 
servation than it is to find a convincing explanation. 
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A tentative hypothesis, however, might suggest that 
the Spanish colonial church was an ineffective 
vehicle for profound spiritual conversions to 
Catholicism. The internalization of a strong pop- 
ular Christianity had to rely on less formal rel- 
igious influences. In the Tagalog region, 

Reynaldo Ileto has shown that the publication of a 
popular vernacular text in the 18th century and 

the annual performance of the Christian passion 
play during Holy Week encouraged individual in- 
ternalization of the Catholic faith. In the 
Cebuano region of the Central Visayas, popular be- 
lief in the powers of the Sto. Nino Christ image, 
housed in the Augustinian church of Cebu City, may 
have performed a similar function. In the Western 
Visayas, however, the passion play was not trans- 
lated into the local vernacular until 1885 and has 
never been widely performed during Holy Week. 
Similarly, a saint's cult with the popularity of 
the Sto. Nino shrine or others in Luzon simply never 
developed. Lacking any strong Christian cults to 
counter the popularity of local animist worship 

and shrines, pagan rituals were never seriously 
challenged as the main focus of peasant religion in 
the Western Visayas. 4 


Animism and Visayan Peasant Revolts 


The failure to consider the influence of Visayan 
animism on the region's peasant political culture 
has produced considerable misunderstanding of the 
nature and aims of Philippine rural revolts. By 
focusing on exotic Christian or pagan ritual and 
paraphernalia, it is possible to confuse the relig- 
ious form of the revolts with their largely secular 
substance, thereby dismissing them as simple millen- 
nialism. The confluence of the religious and secu- 
lar in traditional Visayan society produced a politi- 
cal culture characterized by three main traits: 

(1) a spiritually impregnated world view which saw 
both political and natural power in magical terms; 
(2) a lack of rigidly defined boundaries between the 
religious realm of the babaylan and the political 
work of the datu which allowed these two types of 
spiritually endowed leaders to assume the role of 
either one or both; and (3) the importance of 
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peasant political values of fear and avoidance, de- 
rived from animist belief in the magical and arbi- 
trary nature of all power, natural and political. 
The continuing influences of animist concepts was 
perhaps a barrier to the long term development of 
a more modern political consciousness. It did, 
however, provide an effective set of symbols and 
recognizable pattern of charismatic leadership in 
the mobilization of the region's peasantry for 
either secular or religious purposes. Influenced 
by traditional religious beliefs, the Visayan 
peasantry remained ready to accept the leadership 
of magically powerful babaylan or datu at certain 
times of major social and political crisis. 


While Christianity did not influence Visayan 
religious values in most of the islands, the 
Spanish missionaries were successful in eliminating 
the traditional political elite, the datu, and re- 
placing them with a subdued municipal leadership 
who were pliant agents of the colonial administra- 
tion. The Spanish parish priests served as the 
district officers for the civil administration, and 
the Visayan town and village officials were their 
agents for the collection of taxes and impressment 
of corvée labor. With the loss of the magical datu 
political elite in almost all areas of the Visayas, 
traditional society was, in effect, politically de- 
capitated. The babaylan thus remained the peasant- 
ry's only potential focus for mobilization. A com- 
plete Catholic theology and modern European politi- 
cal ideals were not introduced to the colony until 
the late 19th century, and even then only to a 
small urban elite. Lacking an alternative political 
ideology or set of symbols to deal with pressing 
secular problems, the region's peasantry made repeat- 
ed use of its animist traditions in revolts against 
both Spanish and American colonial regimes. In con- 
trast to the traditional religious babaylan who 
were predominantly women, all of the babay lan revolt 
leaders were male, indicating that these movements 
may have recreated the magical datu war leader from 
elements of a once coherent magical world view. 


In leading peasant revolts from the 17th to 19th 
centuries the babaylan brought certain tangible 
skills to the service of their followers. Perhaps 
most importantly, a high-ranking babaylan was an 
established leader with a wide reputation gained in 
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travelling from village to village healing his fellow 
man. Unlike the colonized municipal and village 
political leaders, his authority was in no way taint- 
ed through compromised associations with an alien 
power. His magical powers enabled him to grant his 
followers immunity from enemy weapons and, simul- 
taneously, to threaten all who failed to follow him 
with spiritual retribution in the form of disease, 
death and natural disaster. In addition to provid- 
ing a basic revolutionary weaponry in the form of 
amulets, invocations, and ritual, the animist faith 
provided the basis for an ideological opposition to 
Hispanic Catholicism. 


Although much of the literature on Filipino re- 
sponse to Spanish rule speaks of continuous recur- 
rence of peasant revolts, their occurrence can be 
generally grouped into two distinct periods — the 
mid-17th and the late 19th centuries. In both peri- 
ods the cause of unrest seems to lie with intensi- 
fied Spanish demands on Filipino society. Pressed 
by constant naval warfare with the Dutch during the 
first half of the 17th century, the Spanish regime 
made considerable demands on Filipino villages for 
the food, goods, and labour to sustain a warfare 
state. The end of wars against the Dutch produced 
a stabilization of colonial pressures on Filipino 
society until the late 19th century when rapid de- 
velopment of export agriculture produced new burdens 
on peasantry. Almost all of the Visayan revolts 
during the colonial era were led by babaylan or 
men believed to have strong magical powers, involved 
a mass withdrawal of population from the settled 
lowland villages under Spanish control to remote 
mountain areas, and usually experienced a transitory 
period of success of varying duration followed by 
eventual reduction of the rebels' mountain retreats. 


In the Western Visayas region, the most revealing 
revolts occurred in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries. During the four decades following 1860 
the western coastal plain of Negros Island became 
one of the major foci for commercialized agriculture 
in the archipelago. A number of Anglo-American mer- 
chant houses based at Iloilo City, the region's 
major urban entrepot, provided capital and market 
incentive for sugar planters, largely members of 
the native elite, to clear substantial haciendas out 
of the island's unpopulated forests and plains. 
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Although actual plantation development was located 
in relatively limited areas of Negros and Panay is- 
lands, the rapid growth of sugar exports had far- 
reaching consequences for all aspects of Visayan 
society. Generally located on agricultural lands 
of marginal productivity, many western Panay house- 
holds began to migrate to the western coast of 
Negros where they eventually became debt=bonded 
labor on the province's sugar plantations. Engaged 
in a labor intensive crop in a labor-deficit area, 
the Negros planters used a wide variety of tactics 
to secure and maintain a stable labor force on their 
sugar haciendas — forced confiscation of small, un- 
titled farms; usurious crop loans to small free- 
holders with clauses requiring perpetual plantation 
work service in case of default; and the maintenance 
of plantation security forces to prevent flight. 
Contracts signed between laborers and planters dur- 
ing the 1870s, for example, required unlimited terms 
of service at fixed wages until the debt and inter- 
est were repaid, not only for the debtor but also 
for his wife and children. Such debts were listed 
in the plantation's assets along with cattle and 
machinery, and, could be transferred through direct 
sale or used as security for crop loans. >? To 
maintain discipline among debt-bonded field hands 
with no incentive to work, the planters practiced 
whipping as punishment for minor infractions, and 
relied on the support of the Spanish Guardia Civil 
to reduce the number of fleeing workers. A U.S. 
Constabulary officer who served in Negros at the 
turn of the century compared local plantation con- 
ditions to those of "our own South before the war, 
when slavery fostered brutality." And he noted 
that a plantation foreman carried "a stout club made 
of the heaviest and hardest wood found in the is- 
lands" and used it without effective legal prohibi- 
tion_to inflict injury or death on offending work- 
ers. 


Regardless of locale, all of the region's revolts 
during this period were led by magically powerful 
men who demonstrated considerable, if varying, 
degrees of secular rationality in the aims and tac- 
tics of their movements. Originating in the south- 
eastern corner of Negros Island in an area adjacent 
to the Bias-Tanjay sugar districts, the earliest of 
the major revolts (1887-1890) was led by a babaylan 
figure whose ideology combined traditional magic, , 
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syncretic Christian elements, and a rational with- 
drawal from Spanish colonial rule. For reasons not 
fully explained, a swidden farmer named Ponciano 
Elofre, popularly known as Buhawi ("'waterspout" or 
"God of the Four Winds"), began to draw "great num- 
bers of people from all the towns along the coast" 
to an independent mountain community. There they 
organized their own local government and refused to 
pay colonial taxes. A reputed homosexual and tradi- 
tional "miraculous curer," two, often complementary 
attributes, Buhawi was believed to possess a wide 
range of dalagangan magical nowers — command of fire, 
flood, and rain; invulnerability to Spanish. bullets; 
and the power to change shape and fly with a magic 
handkerchief. In_a manner typical of animist fear- 
based sanctions, Buhawi preserved discipline and 
attracted followers by threatening recalcitrants 
with death in a "flood of fire" he would visit upon 
their communities. Despite a strong popular follow- 
ing, Buhawi was killed by the Spanish Guardia Civil 
in an attack on the town of Siaton in August 1887. 
Subsequent attempts by his relatives to revive the 
movement in the following months were crushed b 
Spanish operations with little apparent difficuity.52 


The region's next major revolt was the Gregorio 
"Dios" uprising of 1888-1891 which developed in the 
mountains of southern Panay not far from the sacred 
animist site on Mt. Balabago. A native of San Remigio, 
Antique Province in western Panay, and a man believed 
to have dalagangan powers, Gregorio "Dios" collected 


ollowers from the mountain municipalities 
and launched an attack on the provincial capital of 


Antique. Local forces were inadequate for its defense, 
and the Governor-General dispatched two companies of 
Guardia Civil, Gregorio withdrew to the mountains of 
Tubungan and managed to elude the Spanish troops until 
they were eventually withdrawn. In 1891, however, the 
Spanish missionary priest of Tubungan, with the assis- 
tance of a local constabulary detachment, managed to 
capture Gregorio's wife. Later, Gregorio and his fol- 
lowers were slaughtered during a night raid when they 


attacked the municipal building in an attempt to free her.53 


These two revolts of the 1880's represent a link 
between the animist-inspired movements of earlier 
centuries and the more developed consciousness of the 
region's peasant movements during the revolutionary 
era (1896-1902). The three peasant movements that 
emerged during the revolution were, by comparison, 
better organized and exhibited a greater degree of 
national and class consciousness. Despite their 
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identification with the national revolution develop- 
ing in Luzon, all three movements drew much of their 
organizational strength and symbolism from the region's 
traditional religious concepts. 


The Panay revolt began in October 1896, less than 
two months after the Luzon uprising, when a well-known 
religious leader began calling peasants from the town 
of San Joaquin, Iloilo Province, to gather in the 
mountains not far from Mt. Balabago. Before the re- 
volt could materialize, however, mounted Spanish vol- 
unteers from Iloilo City guided by the town's Spanish 
pen: raided their camp, captured a number of the 

arge crowd that had gathered, and scattered the re- 
mainder. Interrogation of the prisoners revealed a 
movement that combined nationalist aspirations with 
animist ritual practice. The gathering had been 
sacrificing pigs and chickens in preparation for an 
attack on the provincial capital of Antique with the 
aim of killing the Spaniards and releasing the im- 
prisoned followers of Gregorio "Dios." Following 
the attack they planned to seize a steam vessel at 
Culasi, Antique, and sail to Cavite Province south 
of Manila. There bey would join the revolutionary 
army and equip themselves with the firearms which 
they believed were being issued by the German govern- 
ment to the Filipinos.54 


While the abortive San Joaquin uprising derived 
much of its inspiration from the babaylan religion, 
the pulajan movement of central Panay seems to have 
been based on a localized folk Christianity. In the 
early 1870's a Catholic "native priest" from the 
islands to the north of Panay, Fr. Juan Perfecto 
began an unauthorized ministry to the villages of 
the island's central uplands.55 An American Baptist 
missionary later spoke with many of Fr. Juan's fol- 
lowers and wrote of hin: 


After spending several years in a monastery 
he was designated at his own request to do 
missionary work among the peasants and moun- 
tain people of the interior of Panay. He 
devoted all of his time to village work, 
teaching, and ministering to the sick and 
afflicted, and he soon gained a large fol- 
lowing over whom he exerted almost unlimited 
influence. About 1870 his career came to a 
sudden end. He was arrested on some unrevealed 
charge, imprisoned for a few months and sent 


to Manila, and that was the last to be ever 
heard of him. 
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His followers ascribed miraculous curative powers to 
him, and recalled that he had rejected the Catholic 
Church and taught salvation through a direct reading 
of the Gospel. Most significantly for the history 
of the movement's later history, he preached that 
one day white preachers would come from across the 
seas with Bibles, replace the Sp ish friars, and 
bring the Gospel to the people.56 


Fr. Juan's spiritual legacy manifested itself 
sometime in 1897 when a peasant leader, Hermenegildo 
Maraingan, began attacking towns in areas of southern 
Capiz Province to the north of Iloilo. As his move- 


ment, known as the pulajan, spread into the villages 


of central Iloilo, Maraingan attracted a number of 
influential secondary leaders, the most important of 
whom was a homosexual peasant, Gregorio Lampino, 
from the town of Janiuay, Iloilo. Believed to have 
dalagangan powers, most particularly the ability to 
fly and disappear, Lampino used babaylan sacrifices 
in rituals he supervised during the facer stages 

of the revolution. 357 


In September 1893 Maraingan integrated his pulajan 


_ followers with those of an elite colonel in the Phil- 


ippine revolutionary army.58 Following the capture of 
Iloilo City from the Spanish in December, however, the 
newly-established elite government arrested him, dis- 


. armed his 900 followers, and forced them out of the 
- city.59 


Understandably bitter towards the elite, 
pulajan bands began a campaign of looting and burn- 
ing against the towns of central Iloilo in 1899. 
Perhaps influenced by Fr. Juan's prophecy that a 

new king of white men would bring the Bible, the 
pulajan identified with the U.S. Army after it landed 
on the island in January 1899. Ten months later 

they were seen cheering a U.S. Navy gunboat — "with 
cannon and rifle salvos, and all shouting Viva los 
Americanos" — as it shelled elite revolutionary posi- 
tions in the Panay coastal town of Banate. While 
they avoided battle with regular revolutionary units, 
the pulajan, now led by Lampino, often attacked rural 
towns and villages, robbing and doing considerable 
damage to elite and peasant property. After the end 
of the revolution in Iloilo, the movement evidenced 

a continuing faith in Fr. Juan's prophecy by making 
amass conversion to American Baptism. On June 14, 
1901, a representative of the pulaian movement entered 
the Baptist mission headquarters at Iloilo City and 
presented a foreign missionary with a list of 7,989 
"converts." Initially stunned by this unexpected 
windfall of souls, the Baptist mission accepted the 
overture, established missions in the mountain com- 
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munities where the pulajan movement was strong, and 
transformed it into the basis of one of the Philip- 
pines' major Protestant denominations. A number of 

the pulajan leaders became active Baptist lay workers. 
Gregorio Lampino, for example, took an active role 

in building the new church and establishing pulajan/ 
Baptist communities in the mountains of central Panay. 60 


A less organized form of peasant dissonance, ban- 
ditry, was also of considerable concern to Spanish 
authorities during the early stages of the Philippine 
revolution on Panay. Spanish court records indicate 
a recurring incidence of organized bandit groups in 
central Iloilo during the late 19th century. But 
its coincidence with the revolution and the addi- 
tional demands it placed on limited Spanish military 
resources gave banditry’ a more political quality 
after 1896. A number of Iloilo bandit leaders later 
allied with the elite revolution, but the most im- 
portant of these were Oto and his son-in-law Sano. 

A Spanish mestizo from the upland municipality of 
Maasin, Iloilo, Oto had initially fled to the hills 
as a young man after a disagreement with a Spanish 
priest, and the Guardia Civil launched its first 
recorded operations against him in late 1896. With 
the exception of a brief alliance with the revolu- 
tionary army in 1899, Oto remained an outlaw in the 
hills of Maasin and the cordillera until 1917 when 
he finally surrendered to the provincial governor. 
For over two decades Oto managed to elude the mili- 
met expeditions of three governments, a remarkable 
ability which his children attribute to magical 
powers he acquired after fleeing to the mountains. 
One night as Oto slept, a tamawo, or humanlike spirit, 
came to him in a vision telling him where to find a’ 
magical libretto (book) of oracion (chants) for spe- 
cial powers, and warning him to use. them only to 
help his fellow Filipinos. Oto awoke to search for 
the magic libretto and found it under his pillow. 
Through it he acquired a wide range of powers which. 
enabled him, for example, to walk backward up a 
mountainside so pursuers would track him in the op- 
posite direction. Significantly, the tamawo vision 
is a common means for mediums to acquire powers and 
the libretto is a basic tool for ait babaylan with 
any but minimal powers. 61 


The most formidable of the region's peasant re- 
volts began near the slopes of Negros Island's single 
volcano, Mt. Canlaon (2,465 m.), in November 1896. 

The movement was led by Dionisio Sigobela, popularly 
known as "Papa Isio," a 50 year old plantation laborer 
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who had been born in San Joaquin, Iloilo but later 
migrated to the La Carlota sugar district at the 
base of the voleano. Evicted from a small Negros 
arm sometime after migrating, he became a laborer 
on a Spanish hacienda and later fled to the moun- 


tains after an attempt on the life of the proprietor. 


Papa Isio's movement exhibited a fusion of tra- 
ditional babaylan practice and nationalist aspira- 
tions similar in several respects to the abortive 
San ae TORE Papa Isio himself carried a 
sacre O.0, used oracion to grant his followers 
immunity through amulets (anting-anting), believed 
in his own miraculous powers to escape capture, and 
conducted private religious services for followers 
in the mountains. His followers believed that he 


possessed the most awesome of dala angan powers and 
> in fact, 


that his execution might spark a revival of the re- 
volt that led the U.S. Governor General to commute 
his capital sentence in 1906.63 The oracion seized 
at the time of Papa Isio's surrender in are 
very much of a traditional kind and showed that he 
had laid claim to the dalagangan's magic powers64: 


Oracion To Not Be Seen By The Enemy 


Wue veri solat cruz me esquator mi. 


The excitement generated by his surrender in 1907 
produced a retrospective series of articles in the 
regional press. One correspondent wrote that Papa 
Isio was a member of the "babaylan" religious sect 
based in the Mt. Balabago area and had been " 
"Supreme Hierarch' in the mountains of Iloilo, mov- 
ing later to Negros to establish his 'seat' in the 
steep mountains around Kanlaon." Another correspon- 
dent interviewed a peasant whose statement about 


Papa Isio reflects the movement's fusion of animism 
and nationalism65: 


Papa Isio is no sort of mortal man, and is 
nothing other than one of the elect, chosen 
by God to redeem the Filipino people from 
slavery. He is immortal, and cannot be hit 
or wounded by bullets, possessing a 
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appointed 


supernatural power which you cannot believe 
if you have not seen it with your own eyes. 


So that you will be convinced of his infin- 
ite power, let me simply say that he can 

fly through the air if he wishes and can 
communicate directly with God with whom he 
holds interesting dialogues in the presence 
of all his followers. All of us have seen 
his aerial vapors, seen God, radiant in his 
glory, and heard his heavenly words, on three 
occasions when Papa Isio called out the com- 
plete holy unction. 


Despite his use of the traditional magical sym- 
bols, Papa Isio also demonstrated the most consistent 
and radical nationalist political ideology of any 
revolutionary leader in the Western Visayas. Argu- 
ing that their common blood made the Visayans a sin- 
gle people with an exclusive right to the lands and 
wealth of the islands, Papa Isio absolutely refused 
to tolerate any form of Spanish or American presence 
on the Island of Negros. Papa Isio's nationalist 
convictions fused with his awesome religious powers 
to make him an unrelenting guerilla leader who im- 
posed slaughter on peasant communities which violat- 
ed his orders and enormous destruction on the wealthy 
Visayan planters who later allied with the U.S. Army 
against him. In his assaults on the plantations 
Papa Isio enjoyed the support of his peasant fol- 
lowers, and much of this type of dissidence appears 
to have been spontaneous uprisings of the local 
plantation laborers. 66 


After receiving reports that laborers were flee- 
ing the plantations to join Papa Isio and his pagan 
montescos (highlanders), the Spanish Guardia Civil 
dispatched an exploratory patrol of only 19 men into 
the mountain spine of central Negros in January 1897. 
The Guardia Civil operations report conveys some 
sense of the movement's quality at this early stage 
of development : 67 


After many difficulties in reaching the sum- 
mit of the mountain we encountered a plateau 
where the Barrio of Lapnis was located and 
there in correct formation were over 1,000 
men armed with spears and fighting bolos; 
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when they sighted us they initiated an en- 
veloping movement in large groups, proof 
that they had some training, and when we 
saw their movement we gave shouts of ‘Viva 


Espana'..., to which they answered with 
shouts of 'Viva Rizal', ‘Viva Filipinas 
Libre', and 'Death to Spaniards.' After 


the shouts they tried to attack us on both 
flanks, vanguard, and rearguard, cutting 
off our retreat into the forest and fight- 
ing with an unusual bravery. Even as our 
abundant fire felled a great number of 
them, they were not dismayed and the 

place of the fallen was immediately taken 
by other combatants...This did not stop 
them from attacking me with greater fury, 
and with their savage fanaticism they came 
within 10 meters and less from the barrels 
of our guns. 


The morale of Papa Isio's men exceeded their martial 
skills. Leaving some 40 dead on the battlefield 
after two hours of combat, they were forced to re- 
treat into the mountains with "a great number of 
wounded." 68 


Despite the reverses, Papa Isio and his followers 
maintained their control over the mountains of the 
Mt. Canlaon area for the next two years, and con- 
fined their operations to battles with the Guardia 
Civil. As the revolt continued, the Spanish clergy 
of Negros Occ. initiated a subscription drive among 
the planter community to purchase arms for the sup- 
pression of Papa Isio's movement. By early 1898 
there was, therefore, a predictable symmetry of 
secular and spiritual allies. On the side of Spain 
and order were the planters, both Spanish and 
Visayan, guided by the temporal and spiritual powers 
of the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

And in the vanguard of the revolution were planta- 
tion laborers and pagan montescos inspired by the 
spiritual power of a largely traditional dalangangan 
religious figure, Papa Isio. 


The latent class conflict between the planters 
and peasantry of Negros Occ. erupted into open war- 
fare in November 1898 after the local revolution- 
ary army, led by wealthy Visayan planters, captured 
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the provincial capital of Bacolod through an almost 
bloodless coup against the weakened Spanish garrison. 
Several weeks later, Gen. Juan Araneta, a wealthy 
planter and the most influential of the elite revo- 
lutionaries, moved to check any peasant insurgency 
through a comprehensive decree on plantation labor 
relations and a temporary alliance with Papa Isio. 69 
The planters were apparently concerned about the 
possibility of a workers' uprising. On November 
18th the local military commander of Isabela had 
warned that Papa Isio's band of 200 men was now 
campaigning in the area "with the not very healthy 
intention of proselytizing all the workers on all 
the plantations and barrios as well as obliging them 
to join him under threats of death...''70 


The tenuous alliance between Papa Isio and the 
Negros planter government collapsed in February 1899 
when Gen. Araneta and his aides raised the American 
flag and invited U.S. Army troops into the province 
to protect their property from destruction./1 ‘Two 
weeks later Papa Isio severed his ties with Gen. 
Araneta and resumed guerilla operations — this time 
directing his assaults at the Visayan planters whom 
he now considered traitors. From his camps on the 
heights of Mt. Canlaon and the neighboring mountains, 
often named "Calvario" or "Paraiso," Papa Isio en- 
couraged a general uprising of plantation workers 
on the volcano's western slopes. Within weeks the 
prosperous La Carlota district was in turmoil and 
cane cultivation came to a halt: the towns were 
attacked and razed; some 56 plantations, mainly 
Visayan owned, were burned out in four months; and 
12 Visayan planters were reported killed in the same 
period./2 What had begun as a peasant nationalist 
movement had now transformed itself into a class 
revolution consciously trying to overturn the exist- 
ing economic and social system. The general, com- 
manding U.S. troops sent to quell the uprising, de- 
scribed it in his July 1899 report:73 


The Babaylanes came down to the outlying 
haciendas and by specious representations 
that the lands would be repartitioned 

among the people, that machinery would no 
longer be permitted in the island, and that 
nothing but palay [rice] would henceforth 
be planted, succeeded in persuading the 
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ignorant laborers of about fifty haciendas 
to join them and to destroy by fire the 
places which had given them employment... 


As fighting among planters and laborers intensified, 
Papa Isio invoked the "seven elements" to tell the 
planters that "all...who have received the grade of 
General [in the elite army] not one of them will 
escape death by sentence of court martial together 
with their wives, children, great grandchildren, re- 
lations, and followers."74 


Responding to an appeal from the planters at the 
base of Mt. Canlaon, the U.S. Army island commander 
assigned the bulk of his troops to the area to oper- 
ate in conjunction with former elite revolutionary 
forces, now the U.S. native Negros Police.’75 Pressed 
by U.S. operations in the La Carlota-Isabela areas, 


Papa Isio's followers shifted to the north. On July 
18, 1899 55 U.S. 


Maao, killing 115 
after "much Fighting at close quarters with bayonets 
and clubbed guns." 

launched an abortive attack on the provincial capi- 
tal at Bacolod, but were met by several companies 


of the U.S. Sixth Infantry and lost 170 killed after 
a "fierce engagement.'77 


With the exception of several minor offensives 
against the province's southern towns in 1901, 1905 
and 1907, Papa Isio and his forces withdrew to the 
vast upland forest covering the southern quarter of 
the province. There he and his subordinates tried 
to establish a utopian community based on independent 
pagan villages and escaped plantation workers. Papa 
Isio imposed a rigidly comprehensive code for the 
organization of village governments and severe 
penalties for those who failed to provide recruits 
when ordered.78 His administration of these villages 
was fundamentally theocratic in tone, invoking formal 
aspects of Christianity within a pattern of leader- 
ship that appears based on dala angan role. In his 
decree of September 1901, for example, Papa Isio 
tried to establish a Christian religious basis for 
his political decisions, but claimed the power of 
direct communication with the Christian God jyst as 
the babaylan spoke directly with the diwata-79 
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The object of the present is to publish the 
true justice of Heaven and the holy orders 
of God and for our justice we should be 
unanimous with this religion and we ought 
not to turn our backs or desert our Filipino 
flag given by our Lord Jesus Christ to the 
just of this land of tears, for which we 
ought, all of us Christians, endeavor to 
resist our enemies the Americans... 


Significantly, Papa Isio tried to control his follow- 
ers with the fear-based loyalty of the dalagangan. 

In December 1901, for example, as he was consider- 
ing another assault on Bacolod, he ordered one of 
his commanders to initiate a general uprising and 
warn "in this circular that the towns which do not 
rise up in arms on the assigned day, will be reduced 
to ashes and all their inhabitants killed, men and 
women, children and the elderly." 80 


After several years of relative passivity, Papa 
Isio mounted his last offensive in 1907. His follow- 
ers razed a lowland village and burned out the town 
of Cabancalan, inflicting an estimated P 100,00 worth 
of damage. Despite fears that his attacks meant a 
revival of widespread uprisings, Papa Isio instead 
surrendered in exchange for an opportunity to meet 
with the provincial governor and express his griev- 
ances. At the time of his surrender he had been 
leading an organized resistance for over a decade, 
and had thereby established the longest record of 
service of any commander in the history of the 
Philippine revolution. 81 


The Yntrencherado revolt of 1926 was the last of 
the region's peasant uprisings, and is an interesting 
synthesis of traditional and transitional beliefs. 

Its leader, Florencio Yntrencherado, was bom of a 
Tagalog mother on Corregidor Island in Manila Bay 

in 1871 but moved to Iloilo City at age 12 where his 
father, a native of the province, worked as a car- 
penter and he was an apprentice to a Chinese shop- 
keeper. Judged severely paranoid at middle age and 
the victim of strong visions from youth, Yntrencherado 
gradually developed both a sense of great supernatu- 
ral powers in the dalangangan tradition and an appeal- 
ing ideology of EA E and social reform. At 

age six he had his first vision. God and Fr. Burgos, 
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a nationalist martyr executed by the Spanish in 1872, 
supposedly approached him while he was playing. God 
said: "This child here is good. He (Burgos) will 
die, this (Yntrencherado) is the replacement." 
Through his visions Yntrencherado came to believe 
that he, like the dalagangan, could work through 

his "Spiritual Guide™ to predict the future or cause 
natural disasters such as volcanic eruptions, earth- 
quakes, and floods. During an interview with him in 
1927, a Manila physician made the following note: 
"States he used to have a dagger always. That when 
he gets mad and saturated with the evils that are 
happening in the world, he sticks the dagger into 
the ground and something happens to those who make 
mistakes.''82 The possession of magical weapon is 
common attribute of dalagangan power — Papa Isio had 
a magical bolo, while Buhawi had a dagger “that only 
he could withdraw from its scabbard." 


Yntrencherado first announced his aspirations to 
political leadership in 1906 with a letter to the 
provincial governor of Iloilo. Describing himself 
as the "successor" to the nationalist movements of 
1871 and 1898, he wrote: "...Flor Yntrencherado is 
easy and free to direct liberty, as says the impera- 
list league, because this Flor knows the good and 
evil of the world."84 Several years later when 
Halley's Comet became visible, he used his powers 
to save the world: "...the world was already to be 
punished, but since I already knew all about that 
through enlightenment from God the Holy Spirit and 
worked and resisted it and have continued to resist 
it until the present all nations and all men have 
escaped from 'divine justice'."85 In 1921 
Yntrencherado moved to Gigantes Island off the 
northeast coast of Panay where he worked as a 
fishsauce (ginamos) merchant and had another series 
of visions: I went to Gigantes Island in 1921, 
and there put myself in a cave, that God will know 
about the flood." There he declared himself Emperor 
of the Philippines and wrote the first of a number 
of widely distributed pamphlets on the colony's 
social and political problems. 86 


Within a year or two Yntrencherado moved to the 
town of Jaro, an Iloilo City suburb, where with the 
help of in-laws and relatives, many of whom were 
petty market traders, he quickly developed a mass 
following. According to newspaper accounts and 
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participant interviews, there were three major sources 
of his mass appeal: a deceptive twenty percent re- 
duction in the burdensome head tax; a promise that 
followers would be rewarded with the lands of the 
rich after his empire was established; and threats 
that all those who failed to join his movement would 
be drowned in a tidal wave or burned in a "rain of 
fire" from Mt. Canlaon volcano. As his reputation 
grew, Yntrencherado, attired in.a jewelled crown and 
elaborate brocade robes, received hundreds of pea- 
sants from Panay and Negros at his palace near the 
Jaro marketplace. While he sought to simply dazzle 
ordinary followers with his magical powers, he also 
held lengthy discussions with his officers over his 
complex plans for social reform. Leading cadre were 
granted titles which ranged from captain through 
general and count and his paid-up membership soon 
grew to an estimated 10,000. 87 


The growth of the Yntrencherado movement coinci- 
ded with a period of major social unrest in the West- 
ern Visayas induced by the rapid industralization 
of the regions' sugar milling in the years during 
and immediately following World War I. The construc- 
tion of some 17 modern factories to do the work of 
some 820 small steam and animal-driven mills had a 
direct impact on all aspects of the regional economy. 
Most importantly, these changes produced a strong 
impetus for unionization in the urban and industrial 
sectors of the economy. While working class brother- 
hoods and unions developed in the more modern areas 
of the economy, the peasantry turned to a familiar 
dalagangan for the last time in its history. 


The revolt itself was the product of government 
harrassment of the Yntrencherado movement and a 
particular set of coincidences. The movement first 
came to the government's attention as a tax protest, 
and naturally elicited a rather harsh reaction. In 
November 1925 Yntrencherado was arrested for carry- 
ing arms, and in the coming months a number of his 
followers were arrested by local police for their 
refusal to pay the head tax.88 While appeals were 
continuing in mid-March 1927, however, Mt. Canlaon 
volcano, active only twice in the last century, sud- 
denly began rumbling and smoking, forcing those 
living on its flanks to flee — just as Emperor 
Yntrencherado had predicted. There was a sudden in- 
flux of volunteers into his peasant army. When 
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Yntrencherado ordered a mass uprising on May 15th, 
two months after Mt. Canlaon had started smoking, 
the peasant turnout in areas near the volcano was 
overwhelming. While only 400-500 peasants from the 
whole of Iloilo Province marched to Jaro to defend 
the emperor's palace, several thousand marched in 
the town of La Carlota at the base of Mt. Canlaon. 
The statistics on both membership and violence show 
a disproportionate concentration in the volcano's 
general area — 4,906 of 14,275 members listed on 
the Emperor's tax rolls for Negros Occ. came from 
a cluster of municipalities of the base of volcano, 
while three out of the provinces’ four major as- 
saults occurred in this area as well. 


Despite some unique features, the Yntrencherado 
movement exhibited a mass ideology similar to earlier 
rural movements. As with Papa Isio and antecedent 
dalagangan revolts, a large component of its support 
was decree not only from social unrest and mass 
aspirations for reform but also from a strong fear 
of the leader's power to punish non-participants with 
illness or death through magic. The behavior of cer- 
tain crowds during the revolt itself indicates that 
the mass were testing the efficacy of Yntrencherado's 
magical powers. In La Carlota, at the base of Mt. 
Canlaon, volcanic activity apparently prompted 
several thousand field workers to obey the orders 
of the Emperor's captain, a plantation field foreman 
(cabo) named Esteban Ohao, and march on the town on 
the morning of the revolt. Wearing the Emperor's 
photograph pinned to the upturned brims of their 
hats as an anting-anting to make them invulnerable, 
the workers reied onto the plaza opposite the town 
hall carrying bolos and spears. There they confront- 
ed a small band of municipal police at the base of 
the town hall's entry staircase. Standing back 
cautiously before the brandished pistols of the po- 
lice, the crowd remained passive and let Captain 
Ohao and his two sons march alone up the staircase. 
After the police chief shot directly at Ohao and 
his pistol misfired, the crowd surged forward en 
masse. The police chief fled up the stairs and 
fell to his death when he tried to escape by leap- 
ing from a second story window. When regular 
Philippine Constabulary troopers arrived a few 
hours later, however, most of the crowd fled at 
the sight of their bayonets and_those who remained 
surrendered without resistance. 
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While fear no doubt accounted for the support of 
the majority of the rebels, the more active and per- 
ceptive were attracted by the Emperor's radical 
social reforms. If the behavior of the crowd in La 
Carlota illustrates the fear dimension of his mass 
support, that in the adjacent plantation town of La 
Castellana highlights its more radical social reform 
elements. One of the most active centres of the 
movement in La Castellana was the Legua Communal 
area, a large tract of municipally owned sugarlands 
and the site of the few non-plantation villages in 
the town. Yntrencherado's local leader was Egmidio 
Dionela, a foreman on the municipal estates. After 
an interview with the Emperor in Jaro, Dionela re- 
turned with a uniform, medals, and commission to 
recruit members, but apparently emphasized the divi- 
sion of foreign owned-sugar lands in his propaganda. 
The night of the revolt Dionela's followers joined 
with hacienda residents, cut the telephone lines, 
assaulted farmhouses in the area, and managed to 
arrest a Swiss and a Spaniard. The next morning the 
small band of some hundred rebels began marching the 
bound foreigners to the town center. "They were 
going to take the two to La Castellana where they 
would be sent back to their own countries, Switzer- 
land and Spain," recalled one worker who witnessed 
the incident. ''Then all the haciendas would be di- 
vided among the poor Filipinos. Dionela was tell- 
ing people that if they could arrest all the Spaniards 
and send them home, Florencino Yntrencherado would be- 
come emperor and divide all the lands." Apparently 
these aspirations were not exclusive of the belief in 
magical sanction, for, this source continued: 
"Dionela also said that Mt. Canlaon was going to ex- 
plode, rain fire, and darken the sky with its ashes. 
Only those who joined Yntrencherado would be able to 
save their lives." As they approached the town, the 
marchers were arrested by local police. Later in the 
day many rebels were summarily beaten on the town 
plaza and their leaders were sent to prison.?1 


The only recorded attempt at revival of 
Yntrencherado's movement occurred in a few villages 
located in San Joquin, Iloilo in 1938, but appears, 
as this affidavit taken at the time of arrest indi- 
cates, to have been a rather weak effort:?2 
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I, Carlos Sibonga, adult, married to Maria 
Saromines, and residing in Barrio Malbinga, 
municipality of San Joaquin, province of 
Iloilo, after having sworn do declare the 
following: 

(1) That, before now I was also one of the 
followers of Yntrencherado and now I am 
also one of those in the 'Union' formed by 
Blas Sesdoyro and Gregorio Rinon... 

(2) That upon urging from Blas and Gregorio 
I purchased a medallion for 30¢ which had 


the power of protecting the body;...and a 
flag with a red band; and I paid 50¢ for the 
flag; 


(3) That we were going to carry this flag 
in a parade of all those who belonged to the 
Union, on the 22nd of next month, from San 
Joaquin to Iloilo to meet out lords 
Yntrencherado and Rizal; 

(4) That when Rizal and Yntrencherado came 
here on January 1, Yntrencherado would call 
a meeting to announce that all land, wealth, 
animals, and cattle of the rich would be 
taken by the government;... 


The San Joaquin members clearly recalled the 
ameliorative aspects of his appeal, but other follow- 
ers continued to attribute natural disasters, such 
as a massive inland flood of the late 1930s, to his 
magical powers and continuing vegeance.? Similarly, 
the only attempt at revival of Papa Isio's movement 
after his surrender in 1907 was a minor uprising in 
the town of Isabela, adjacent to La Carlota, in June 
1928 involving some 40 workers led by his former lieu- 
tenant. The revolt was put down within hours and the 
only major casualty was a policeman who later died 
of his wounds.94 Both of these incidents illustrate 
one of the major limitations of mass leadership in 
the dalagangan tradition — the fear/charisma com- 
ponent which gives the movements their initial soli- 
darity is bound up in the person of the magical lead- 
er, making it virtually impossible to sustain an 
organized insurgency once the leader is removed, 
Moreover, the overcentralization of authority in the 
person of the single leader weakened the quality of 
local leadership necessary to sustain a large mass 
Movement. Led by magical dalangengan figures, the 
region's peasant organizations formed quickly, 
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fought bravely, and accepted discipline. But they 
often launched self-destructive attacks against sup- 
erior positions and had little capacity to sustain 
themselves in any form once the leader was removed. 


Comparison of the intensity of insurgent activity 
among Papa Isio's followers with those of Emperor 
Yntrencherado's provides some indication that the 
peasantry's faith in dalagangan powers had declined 
markedly in the two decades that separated them. 
Although the popularity of their parallel policies 
of plantation land distribution and national inde- 
pendence remained strong and both were credited with 
the possession of supernatural powers, the Emperor's 
followers were far more reticent about putting their 
faith into practice in the face of constabulary fire- 
arms. Still willing to march but not to fight, the 
Emperor's followers stayed with him for a day while 
those of Papa Isio were with him for almost a decade. 
The decline in the degree of acceptance of a tradi- 
tional leadership cannot be attributed to the amelior- 
ation of social conditions, which in fact had con- 
tinued to decline and create the basis for a modern 
labor and communist movement in the industrial and 
urban sectors of the region's economy. If social 
conditions had worsened and radical ideals had in- 
creased in currency, the weakness of Emperor 
Yntrencherado's uprising most probably lay in his 
reliance on the dalangangan magical mode of leader- 
ship. While it enabled him to build a mass follow- 
ing quickly through the use of established political 
symbols, his ultimate use of fear to mobilize the 
peasantry produced a mob of.dubious commitment 
which scattered at the first sign of serious opposi- 
tion. 


Regional Comparison of Philippine Peasant Revolts 


Comparison of modern peasant revolts in Mindanao, 
the Visayas, and the Tagalog region of central Luzon 
produces a spectrum of conceptual development rang- 
ing from an animist based millennialism to folk 
Christian aspirations inspired by a positive model 
of a utopian state. In Mindanao during the 20th 
century, increased contact with national governments, 
both colonial and republican, and growing external 
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economic pressures produced a cultural retreat into 
animist ritual and a continuous recurrence of mil- 
lenarian revolts among minority groups which had 
previously had little contact with Spanish colonial- 
ism. Rather than striking at some tangible mani- 
festation of the systems that were changing their 
lives, the various Mindanao movements have confined 
themselves to largely religious activities of a 
millennial character. In 1907-1908 the Tungud move- 
ment attracted a large following among several mi- 
nority groups in southeastern Mindanao after an un- 
known Manobo minority group member named Mapakla re- 
covered from a severe bout of cholera and announced 
that he had received a vision. Claiming to have 
spoken directly with a powerful deity identified with 
warfare, Mapakla appointed spirit mediums at the 
village level with instructions that all followers 
should destroy their animals, burn their standing 
crops, and prepare to be led to the afterworld. 

All those who refused to join him "were doomed to 
perish." The movement faded gradually of its own 
accord, and in the few localities where aggressive 
violence was contemplated the leaders were arrested 
by colonial authorities.95 After three decades of 
relative quiescence a similar movement appeared among 
the Bukidnon minority in 1941. A local baylan "led 
about 1,000 Bukidnon from the upper Palangi River 
valley to the top of Mount Kimangkil, the highest 
peak in the area, in the belief that the mountain 
would open and they would all enter and live happily 
ever after." In 1968 another Bukidnon babaylan pre- 
dicted the end of the world for August 28th and 
warned: "Only those would be safe who joined him 

at his camp in the forest, where a cliff was to 

open and where all would enter." One Jesuit mission- 
ary who analyzed the latter two movements attributed 
them to the traditional Bukidnon religious aspira- 
tion of achieving libumg, "instant happy mortality."96 


Despite the similarity in animist symbols and be- 
lief in magically endowed leadership, the Mindanao 
and Visayan movements demonstrate markedly different 
aims and responses to social crisis. While the 
Mindanao babaylan responded to social changes by re- 
treating into the millennium, Visayan insurgents 
used traditional leadership patterns to mobilize for 
an assault on a specific aspect of the social system 
deemed oppressive — the Catholic Church, Spanish 
planters, sugar plantations, and colonial constabu- 
lary — in an effort to establish a more just society. 
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Two of the more active areas of insurgency in the 
Visayan Islands were Samar in the east and the is- 
lands of Negros and Panay in the west, regions which 
also demonstrated some significant differences in 
the patterns of peasant uprisings. On the island 

of Samar there were three major uprisings in the mod- 
ern period — 1884-1886, 1898-1906, and 1942-1947. 
All of these revolts had leaders in the babaylan 
tradition who responded to political and economic 
problems by directing their followers in campaigns 
against colonial troops or into the mountains to 
establish utopian communities. While it is difficult 
to draw a direct comparison, the relative lack of 
economic development in Samar in contrast with the 
rapid growth of the Negros sugar districts had meant 
a lower level of social dislocation on Samar and 
provided fewer tangible objectives for assault. 
Consequently, the Papa Isio movement seems to have 
had a far more strongly articulated ideology of 
class warfare. Comparing the later Yntrencherado 
uprising with Samar's World War II pulajan, it would 
appear that the Emperor's followers were actively 
trying to overturn a social system, while the 
Samarenos were less specific. They simply retreated 
into the mountains during the war and launched an 
indiscriminate campaign of mass slaughter of all 
non-pulajan in the immediate post-war period.97 


Moving further along on this spectrum of con- 
ceptual development, there seems to be a still more 
fundamental distinction between the values of Visayan 
and Tagalog social movements in the modern period. 
While the authority of a Visayan peasant leader re- 
mained based in the negative fear/respect that his 
followers had for his supernatural powers, the Tagalog 
movements were animated by the positive, folk-Christian 
vision of a just kingdom come to Central Luzon. Al- 
though an aggrieved subject of a harsh colonial state 
and aspiring for radical changes in the conditions of 
his life, the Visayan dissident still believed in his 
leader's awesome magical powers and joined a movement 
not only to seek change but to avoid the harm that 
would befall him if he defied the leader's call — 
just as he consulted a babaylan when building a house 
to avoid the evil broadcast from the mouth of the 
Bakunawa. A Visayan peasant movement could grow 
rapidly, but tended to collapse utterly once its 
omnipotent leader was captured or killed. 
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p> Judging from the writings of Fr. Zuniga on ani- 

“mist practice in Luzon during the late 18th cen- 
tury, it appears the basic religious practice of 
the Tagalog area and the Western Visayas was gen- 
erally parallel and traditional spiritual worship 
was still the dominant faith. According to Ileto's 
account, the annual dramatic presentation of the 
death of Jesus Christ in the towns of the Tagalog 
region during Holy Week from the early 18th century 
onwards nurtured a popular, "folk Christian" vision 
of an ideal social order. Animated by this concep- 
tion of a perfectable universe, Tagalog peasants 
rebelled against the colonial regimes in the 1840s, 
1870s, and 1896-1907 in an attempt to drive out the 
foreigner and establish Christ's kingdom on this 
earth. It was the kingdom of Christ come to cen- 
tral Luzon. In contrast, peasant religion in 
the Western Visayas remained based on a fundament- 
ally animist, pre-Hispanic conceptual systen. 


The persistence of animist influence in Visayan 
political culture has stunted its ideological 
growth in comparison with the steady, continuous 
development of a social consciousness among the 
Tagalog peasantry building on a century of folk 
Christian traditions. Motivated by a positive 
vision of a perfectable universe, individual com- 
mitment among Tagalog insurgents was likely to be 
greater, and movements based on their ideals con- 
tinue to develop long after the death of a leader. 
The modern Tagalog insurgent was actively attempt- 
ing to realize his own personal vision of a just 
society, while the Visayan was seeking, at least 
in part, to avoid the divine vengeance that would 
be his fate if he failed to obey a powerful 
dalagangan figure. Judging from the courage of 
Papa Isio's troops and the timidity of Emperor 
Yntrencherado's marchers, the popular currency of 
an animist-based leadership had weakened and 
Visayan peasants had grown markedly less assertive 
during the intervening two decades. The Tagalog 
peasantry, in contrast, showed a continuous develon- 
ment in its political consciousness from the 19th 
century folk Christian revolts through the armed 
communist-led insurgency of the 1940s. A reading 
of the social history of the Western Visayas indi- 
cates long periods of political quiescence punctu- 
ated by occasional violent upheavals, while that 
of the Tagalog region reveals a continuous ferment 
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of organizational activity accented by periodic 
peasant uprisings. 


Some evidence for this thesis is provided by the 
relative success of Communist-led peasant revolts 
in Central Luzon and Iloilo Province after World 
War II. These two regions shared similar economies 
of commercialized rice-sugar agriculture and parallel 
tenancy problems, but Communist guerillas failed to 
develop the same popular acceptance in Iloilo that 
they did in central Luzon. By the late 1940s, when 
the Manila Politburo ordered a full scale armed re- 
volt in the Western Visayas, two decades of party 
work had produced only a handful of local followers. 
The Iloilo branch Managed to organize three combat 
companies totalling 600 peasant recruits. Their 
guerilla operations lasted some four years until the 
Philippine Army despatched sufficient’ combat forces 
to break the movement. During these four years the 
Iloilo HMB, or People's Liberation Army, achieved 
few successes and won little more than the toler- 
ance of the local peasantry. 99 


While there are a number of factors in the fail- 


, ure of the HMB's Visayan expansion effort, the dif- 


fl 


i 


ferences between Tagalog and Visayan concepts of 
individual participation in the quest for a just 
social order cannot be disregarded. The minutes of 
HBM staff meetings in Iloilo reveal that the party 
cadre, including several Tagalogs from Luzon, were 
concerned over the lack of support they were receiv- 
ing from villages. In September 1950, after three 
years of insurgency, HMB mass support groups had 
only 2,091 merbers out of a provincial population 
of 816,382, and many peasants had fled to secure 
areas to avoid contact with the HMB. Contributions 
of food, finance, and recruits were generally not 
offered voluntarily and often had to be coerced, 100 
Given the lack of popular vision of a perfectable 
universe or a tradition of positively oriented ; 
religious activity, the Visayan peasant had little 
conceptual basis for a positive response to the HMB 
call for a new social order. His traditional pagan 
religion taught avoidance of harm, not sacrifice 
for an ideal, and that seems to have governed his 
response to the HMB. Small sectors of the peasant- 
ry with specific grievances had a particular local 
history which gave them a more positive orientation 
to social reform movements, but the mass was not yet 
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ready. The peasants of Iloilo had lost faith in the 
political efficacy of the traditional animist con- 
cepts and dalagangan leadership, but had not yet 
internalized an alternative ideology based on a 
modern set of values which could mobilize them as 
effectively as the ancient beliefs. 


The survival until World War II of Western Visayas’ 
animism in both its secular and religious manifest- 
ations is an anomoly which does not fit readily in- 
to a spectrum of Philippine conceptual development. 
Mindanao pagans, unsubjugated by the Spanish, and 
still living in a barter economy, practiced an un- 
adulterated animism and responded to the pressures 
of 20th century change with millennialism. On Samar 
Island in the Eastern Visayas a marginal peasantry 
resident in a slowly developing backwater with sev- 
eral centuries of continuous Spanish missionary work 
produced peasant leaders in a dalagangan mold who 
launched poorly conceived assaults on authority or 
retreated into utopian communities. In Negros Occ., 
the most heavily developed area in the 19th century 
Philippines, peasants launched more coherent and 
prolonged assaults on the colonial system but still 
relied on magical dalagangan leaders. While in cen- 
tral Luzon, with a level of economic growth similar 
to that of Negros, the introduction of the Christian 
passion play muted traditional animist influence and 
created the basis for a positive political culture. 
Culture and circumstance, therefore, working somewhat 
independently of major structural changes in polity 
and economy, introduced a new political paradigm to 
the Tagalog region and preserved the older forms in 
the Western Visayas, with significant consequences 
for the social history of both regions. 


Conclusion 


Indianization and the animist religion it influ- 
enced had profound and lasting consequences on the 
development of Philippine political culture. If 
one can judge from the similarities of house con- 
struction and naga-propitiation between Philippines 
and other Southeast Asian cultures it would appear 
that Indian influence has remained a potent force 
among peasants throughout the region until the 
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present. One should ask then if animist religion 
has had the same influence on peasant political 
concepts in other areas of the region as it has 

had in the Western Visayas. Assuming a similar 
configuration of Indian influence on animist faiths, 
it might be asked whether the Visayan political 
patterns of fear and avoidance are to be found else- 
where or have been displaced by a set of more posi- 
tive values springing from the influence of the 
great religions. Such an analysis of the balance 

of negative and positive values in particular cul- 
tural contexts, taken in concert with specific 
socio-economic conditions, might serve as the 
starting point for comparative interpretations of 


the response of Southeast Asia's peasantry to a 
changing world. 
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Appendix 


Terms Relating to Spirit Medium, Spirits, and Spells 
Defined in Fr. John Kaufman's Visayan-English 
Dictionary (1935) 


I. Spirit Medium: 


Asuang A wizard, witch, one that practices 
witchcraft, a sorcerer, magician, en- 
chanter, one supposed to be in league 
with the devil and capable of doing 
harm by spells and enchantment; the 
devil. 

Babaylan Sorcerer, Wizard, magician, one 
versed in superstitious practices. 

Busilian Charming, enchanting, a spell-binder, 
one possessing powers or influence 
„over others; a famous man, a hero. 

Dalagangan Conspicuous, famous, prominent, in 
the front row or rank; mighty, strong, 
powerful, brave, heroic; a hero. 

Lihianon One who observes superstitious rules 
and precepts or insists on such 
practices and vain ceremonies. 

Manughilot Masseur, masseuse, one who practices 
Massage. 

Mutyaan Wizard, sorcerer, one supposed to 
practice the black art and be in 
league with the devil. 

Silot A wizard, witch, sorcerer. 

Sirujano Surgeon, operator. 

II. Spirits: 

Amalanhig One who appears after death and haunts 


houses, etc; a ghost, spectre, phantom, 
spirit, wraith, spook, apparition; 
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